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The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  1173)  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  mineral 
lands,  together  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute — 

Mr.  BANKS,  of  Massachusetts,  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  bill  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  the  United 
States  will  make  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  to  the  company,  pro¬ 
vided  that  at  the  same  time  the  company  shall  expend  an 
equal  sum  upon  this  work. 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  cannot  be 
some  arrangement  made  by  which  members  outside  of  this 
committee  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  bill. 

Mr.  Banks.  So  far  as  the  House  is  willing  to  permit  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  committee  desire  it  to  take  place.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  curtail  debate  by  calling  the  previous 
question. 

This  bill  provides  that  all  the  property  and  franchises  of 
this  company,  of  every  character,  shall  be  mortgaged  to  the 
United  States  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 
The  company  has  already  expended  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  on  this  work.  I  am  informed  by  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Government,  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  of  the  highest  character,  who  have  themselves 
visited  the  premises,  that  the  operations  of  the  company 
appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  good  faith,  and  that 
the  amount  of  work  done,  and  money  expended,  is  far 
beyond  what  was  represented  to  them  by  those  interested 
in  this  work  before  they  visited  the  premises.  Its  cost  will 
be  about  five  or  six  million  dollars.  Of  this  sum  one  and 
a  half  million  has  already  been  expended.  If  the  loan  now 
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asked  shall  be  granted,  two  millions  more  must  be  raised 
by  the  company  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  company  must  therefore  expend  three  and  a  half 
to  four  million  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  the 
whole  of  which  will  be  mortgaged  to  the  Government  with 
the  franchise  and  other  property  in  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  loan  of  $2,000,000. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  half  of  all  that  is  received  as 
royalties  by  the  company  after  the  construction  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  to  reimburse  the 
Government  for  the  aid  extended.  It  does  not  propose  an 
immediate  appropriation  of  money,  but  it  will  be  rather 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  aid  the 
company  in  the  construction  of  the  work  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  I  have  stated. 

If  hereafter  Congress  shall  appropriate  the  money  to 
carry  out  this  engagement,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity,  through  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  after  each  payment  for  the  construction  of  five 
hundred  feet  of  the  tunnel,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  the  prospect  of  its  early  completion,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  company. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION. 

There  was  no  member  of  the  House  less  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  a  measure  of  this  kind  than  I  was  when  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining.  I  had  no  desire  to  be  on  that  committee.  I  had 
no  interest  in  and  no  knowledge  of  this  work,  and  I  was 
not  favorably  disposed  to  it  as  it  was  at  first  presented  to 
my  mind.  But  upon  examination,  careful  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  testimony  and  the  several  reports  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  now 
think  it  one  of  the  most  important  measures  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  if,  apart  from  all  questions  of  interest  or  constitu¬ 
tional  power,  the  members  of  the  House  could  carefully 
and  thoroughly  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
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very  few  would  vote  against  it.  But  I  know,  of  course, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  still  more  difficult  to  enable  gentlemen  in  the 
press  of  public  business  to  comprehend  thoroughly  a 
measure  so  complicated  and  novel  as  this. 

To  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who  have 
constitutional  scruples  as  to  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  aid  in  measures  of  this  kind,  I  must  say  that  there  is 
a  just,  wise,  and  important  distinction  between  tempo¬ 
rary  aid  to  such  an  enterprise  as  this  and  the  permanent 
aid  demanded  by  persons  connected  with  other  industrial 
enterprises.  In  the  early  history  of  our  Government  there 
was  but  slight  objection  to  the  principle  that  where  a  pub¬ 
lic  work  of  great  importance  was  required  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  national  interests,  temporary  aid  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  that  work  was  permitted  by  the  Constitution;  and 
measures  giving  aid  under  such  restrictions  were  supported 
by  irfen  of  all  parties.  It  was  to  permanent  and  perpetual 
subsidies  and  monopolies,  never  ceasing,  never  diminish¬ 
ing,  always  increasing,  that  opposition  was  excited,  and 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  parties  upon  the  principle 
which  now  controls  so  many  minds  in  this  House. 

But  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  if  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  who  entertain  these  constitutional  scruples 
will  examine  this  question  carefully,  they  will  recognize  a 
distinction  between  the  bill  before  us  and  other  measures, 
in  another  important  view.  This  is  a  democratic  measure. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  It  is  a  proposition  of 
hard-working  laboring  men — the  miners — who  pursue  the 
most  hazardous,  the  most  exhausting,  and  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men.  The 
proposition  is  made  on  behalf  of  this  large  class  that  the 
Government  shall  extend  its  aid  to  carry  into  effect  an 
improved  S}Tstem  of  mining,  which  is  more  for  the  public 
interest  than  it  is  even  for  their  own.  In  this  view  the 
case  presents  the  very  best  instance  of  a  proposal  made  to 
the  Government  by  laboring  men  who  seek  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  one  of  the  great  industrial  interests  of 
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the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  demands  of  capital¬ 
ists.  I  hope  the  House  will  be  willing  to  consider  the 
measure  in  this  aspect.  It  is  an  important  distinction, 
which  will  qualify  or  remove  otherwise  apparently  wrell- 
founded  objections. 

THE  MINING  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  mining  interests  of  the  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
formerly  regarded  as  unimportant.  It  wTas  this  view  of 
the  subject,  perhaps,  that  led  the  Government  to  abandon 
to  actual  settlers,  without  reservation,  the  mining  districts 
of  the  country.  I  remember  very  well  that  Mr.  Benton 
said  that  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  worth 
nothin ff  to  the  United  States  until  the  mines  were  ex- 
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hausted.  Our  experience  has  shown  us,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  products  of  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia 
have  been  the  foundation  of  the  present  manufacturing 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  If  we  look  to  relief  from  the  financial  troubles 
of  this  country,  from  those  revulsions  which  have  hereto¬ 
fore  come  upon  us  so  destructively  at  regular  periods,  for 
an  escape  from  calamities  that  strike  down  the  interests 
of  all  men  alike,  we  shall  find  it  chiefly  in  the  increase 
of  actual  and  solid  wealth  as  distinguished  from  the  specu¬ 
lative  enterprises  of  the  country.  In  the  increase  of  the 
grain  crop  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  South,  and  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast — in  these  three  elements  of  national  wealth,  that 
are  the  equivalents  of  gold  and  silver — lie  the  guarantee 
of  our  prosperity  and  the  security  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
both  the  Government  and  the  people.  The  two  first  inter¬ 
ests  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government  from 
its  foundation.  Let  us  give  a  little  time  and  some  friendly 
consideration  to  the  last,  that  is  as  essential  to  our  pros¬ 
perity  as  either  of  the  others. 

THE  COMSTOCK  LODE. 

This  is  our  proposition.  The  Comstock  lode  or  lead, 
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a  mineral  vein  located  in  Nevada,  is  pronounced  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  mineral  science,  of  this  country  and  Europe,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important,  permanent,  and  valuable  mineral 
veins  now  existing  in  the  world.  There  have  been  but  three 
on  this  continent  that  are  to  be  compared  with  it:  the  Great 
Potosi  in  Bolivia,  the  Veta  Madre,  and  the  Veta  Grande,  in 
Mexico.  The  product  of  the  first  has  been  $1,200, 000, 000;  of 
the  second,  $800,000,000 ;  and  the  third,  $650,000,000.  The 
mines  of  the  Comstock  lode  have  already  yielded  $140,000,- 
000,  since  their  discovery  in  1859,  with  the  imperfect  system 
of  mining  which  we  have  adopted.  And  it  is  estimated  by 
those  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that  when  the  tunnel 
shall  be  completed  the  annual  yield  will  be  $30,000,000 
per  annum.  Mr.  Sutro  himself  believes  it  will  be  nearer 
$50,000,000,  and  in  that  opinion  I  concur.  Mr.  Michel 
Chevalier,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  says  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  richest  silver  fields  ever  discovered 
in  America.  So  that,  taking  an  average  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  product  of  the  vein,  about  $15,000,000  annually,  and 
$50,000,000,  at  which  Mr.  Sutro  estimates  the  annual  yield 
when  the  tunnel  is  completed,  the  product  for  thirty  years 
in  actual  and  substantial  wealth  will  be  more  than  $1,200,- 
000,000, — a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  product  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  since  the  discovery  of  America — a  period  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one  years. 

It  is  substantial  and  enduring  wealth;  not  a  product 
wasted  day  by  day  and  year  by  year;  not  perishable;  not 
consumed  in  the  ordinary  business  of  men;  but  entering 
into  all  the  affairs  of  life.  It  stimulates  trade  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  every  kind.  It  produces  and  reproduces  contin¬ 
ually  wealth  in  every  form.  Month  by  month  and  year 
by  year,  through  the  presence  and  power  of  this  agent 
alone,  it  doubles,  trebles,  and  quadruples  the  industrial 
products  of  the  country. 

This  vein  is  situated  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  as  I  have 
already  stated.  It  has  an  extent  of  four  miles  or  more. 
As  I  am  told,  its  width  equals  that  of  Pennsylvania  ave¬ 
nue.  So,  if  we  consider  a  vein  more  or  less  rich  in  gold 
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and  silver  which  extends  four  miles  in  length,  having  a 
width  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  an  infinite  depth,  we 
shall  have  a  picture  of  the  aggregate  of  the  rich  deposits 
of  these  mines.  The  Comstock  vein  is  said  by  the  com¬ 
mission  sent  out  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  Professor  Raymond,  the  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner  of  mineral  statistics,  to  be  a  “true  fissure  vein;” 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  surface  mine.  It  is  a  rent,  a  fis¬ 
sure  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  made  by  forces  concealed 
in  infinite  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  that 
fissure,  that  rent,  is  filled  up  by  chemical  process  with  a 
material  foreign  to  that  of  the  country  rock  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  which  is  more  or  less  impregnated  in  higher 
or  lower  grades  with  gold  and  silver. 

Uow,  sir,  the  miners  who  are  at  work  upon  it  penetrate 
this  vein  from  the  surface.  Their  property  is  in  narrow 
strips  of  ten  feet  to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  width.  They 
penetrate  from  the  surface  by  perpendicular  shafts.  From 
these  shafts,  at  distances  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  they 
open  what  they  call  drifts  in  any  direction  in  which  the 
precious  metals  appear  to  lie.  They  draw  up  by  means  of 
engines  the  rock  they  dislodge.  They  take  it  to  the  re¬ 
ducing  mills.  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  say 
that  these  mills  are  established  wherever  water  is  to  be 
found,  and  some  of  them  are  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  from  which  the  ore  is  taken.  They 
pump  in  air  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  miners,  and 
they  drain  from  the  shafts  and  from  the  drifts  or  galleries 
the  immense  quantities  of  water  constantly  collecting, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  miners’  enemy,  lift  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  by  machinery  impelled  by  steam,  and 
then  turn  it  off  upon  the  country.  This  is  their  work. 
The  greater  the  accumulation  of  water,  the  less  is  the  supply 
of  air;  and  the  capacity  of  labor,  it  is  stated  in  the  testi¬ 
mony,  is  reduced  from  one-third  to  one-half  per  man.  The 
testimony  shows  that  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  tons 
of  water  were  pumped  out  of  one  of  the  mines  in  one  day, 
while  they  hoisted  out  of  the  same  mine  only  twelve  tons 
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of  rock  per  day.  Twelve  tons  of  rock  and  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-one  tons  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours — the 
average  for  the  last  year — and  this  in  only  one  out  of  about 
forty  mines !  The  expense  of  pumping  is  the  lesser  injury. 
The  delays  in  earning  on  work  are  of  far  greater  import¬ 
ance.  This  immense  body  of  water  will  be  conducted,  by 
means  of  what  are  called  “bore-holes,”  drilled  in  advance 
of  the  work  of  the  miners,  to  the  tunnel,  where  it  will  be 
used  as  a  motive  power  in  excavations  below  the  level  of 
the  tunnel,  and  in  propelling  the  reducing  mills  at  its 
mouth.  The  great  work  of  concentration  of  ores  and 
economy  in  obtaining  them,  which  has  been  the  special 
object  of  scientific  men  in  Europe  for  some  centuries,  is 
accomplished  here  by  the  application  of  an  enormous  waste 
power,  which  is  now  the  cause  only  of  great  expense  and 
great  injury.  The  deeper  they  go  down,  of  course  the  more 
it  costs,  so  that  upon  the  testimony  of  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  mining,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
they  soon  reach  a  depth  below  which  it  will  not  pay  to  work, 
when  these  mines,  as  were  the  mines  in  Mexico,  will  be 
abandoned  on  that  account. 

♦ 

THE  TUNNEL. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  case.  The  proposition  now  is 
to  establish  the  modern  and  improved  system  of  mining, 
based  on  scientific  principles,  which  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  in  Europe.  It  is  proposed,  instead  of 
working  from  the  surface,  down,  to  enter  this  mountain  at 
a  convenient  point  at  its  base,  two  thousand  feet  below  the 
surface;  to  construct  horizontally  at  right  angles  with  the 
lode,  or  vein,  a  tunnel  four  miles  in  length,  which  will 
reach  the  mineral  deposits,  as  I  have  said,  two  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface,  a  point  to  which  some  of  the  shafts 
are  sunk,  and  from  this  to  construct  a  gallery  the  whole 
length  of  the  mine  on  a  line  with  the  vein,  and  to  work 
from  this  gallery  or  tunnel,  above  and  below  as  they  please. 
When  they  commence  to  work  above,  all  the  waste  rock 
or  ore  which  they  dislodge  will  fall  below,  and  deposit 
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itself  in  the  cars  waiting  to  receive  it  and  be  drawn  to  the 
reducing  mills  (which  the  bill  before  us  provides  shall  be 
established  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel)  by  a  level  railway, 
requiring  but  slight  motive  power,  and  affording  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  possible  transportation. 

The  water  which  is  held  in  the  mountains  above  will 
fall  of  its  own  motion  to  the  galleries  and  be  conducted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where  it  will  be  used  as  a  motive 
power  for  the  reducing  mills,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
engines  and  machinery  now  used.  The  miners  will  be 
sustained  by  the  ventilation  which  is  afforded  from  the 
surface  by  the  shafts,  some  of  which,  it  is  said,  are  now 
sunk  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  Currents  of  pure 
air  will  pass  through  those  shafts  into  all  the  drifts  and 
galleries  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  where  the  reducing 
mills  are  placed.  Thus  there  will  be  limitless  currents  of 
air  passing  through  shafts,  drifts,  and  tunnel  at  all  times 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  miners.  That  is  what  is 
accomplished  in  the  important  matter  of  ventilation. 

INTERESTS  OF  THE  MINERS. 

The  question  is  whether  the  miners  desire  it  or  not. 
That  is  to  ask  whether  they  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the 
great  enemy  to  all  mining  industry,  the  accumulation  of 
water,  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  pump  from  the 
shafts  and  drifts  to  the  surface.  It  is  to  ask  whether 
they  want  free  air,  pure  air  circulating  from  the  outside, 
in  the  place  of  that  which  is  now  pumped  into  the  mines, 
exactly  as  it  is  pumped  into  this  hall  by  the  means  of 
steam-engines.  It  is  to  ask  whether  they  want  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  strengthened  by  the  application  of  modern 
science  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business,  as  every  other 
species  of  industry  is  supported.  It  is  a  question  whether 
they  want  to  accumulate  by  their  industry  a  share  in  the 
great  increase  of  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  which  will 
follow  from  the  application  of  this  principle  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  mining. 
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THE  OPPOSITION. 

Who  opposes  it?  You  will  hear  much  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Bank  of  California.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  from  what  the 
committee  has  heard,  great  reason  to  believe  that  gentle¬ 
men  connected  with  the  Bank  of  California  have  been 
much  interested  and  very  determined  in  opposition  to  this 
work.  But  we  take  no  part  in  an}7  quarrel  with  the 
Bank  of  California  or  anybody  else.  We  merely  say  this : 
that  while  the  miners  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  work,  and  the  application  of  these  recent  results  of 
modern  mining  science,  the  capitalists  of  that  section  of 
the  country,  whoever  they  are  and  whatever  they  repre¬ 
sent,  are  interested  for  themselves  and  not  for  the  miners. 
The  capitalists  own  for  themselves  a  railway  that  transports 
the  material,  waste  rock,  and  ore,  that  is  taken  from  the 
mines  to  the  reducing  mills,  one  of  which  the  commis¬ 
sioners  tell  us  is  eighteen  miles  distant.  They  own  the 
wood  and  all  the  materials  of  fuel  necessary  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  have  a  control  naturally  of  all  the  markets 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  miners  and  the  laboring 
men.  And  through  these  advantages  of  capital,  of  which 
we  might  have  some  right  and  some  reason  to  complain, 
they  make  a  profit  which  consumes  in  the  end  all  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  labor  of  those  employed  in  the  mines  in  the 
hazardous  and  arduous  pursuit  of  their  industry.  The 
miners  grow  poor,  as  they  have  done  elsewhere,  because 
their  pursuit  is  one  of  great  labor,  great  danger,  and  great 
hazard;  while  every  day  the  capitalists,  who  speculate  on 
their  necessities,  are  growing  richer.  The  capitalist  takes 
no  risks.  He  wants  no  share  in  the  uncertainties  of  rain¬ 
ing.  His  profits  are  in  the  certain,  enormous,  and  some¬ 
times  extortionate  profits  which  they  make  by  supplying 
the  daily  necessities  of  laboring  men. 

Before  one  of  the  committees  of  the  House  it  was  said  in 
relation  to  another  great  industry  of  this  country  that  no 
capitalist  thinks  of  taking  a  part  in  the  execution  of  a 
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project  or  an  enterprise  at  the  start.  It  is  only  when  it 
has  been  projected,  money  expended,  when  it  has  been 
carried  as  far  it  can  be  by  those  who  are  immediately 
interested,  and  they  have  failed,  that  the  capitalists  step  in 
and  demand  that  franchise,  property,  rights,  everything 
that  has  been  expended  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  shall 
be  turned  over  to  them,  and  they  will  follow  it  for  their 
own  advantage,  owning  everything,  and  making,  at  the 
least,  a  profit  of  one  hundred,  and  I  believe  in  some  in¬ 
stances  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  per  cent. 

The  capitalists  who  surround  and  control  the  business 
connected  with  these  mines  occupy  the  same  position. 
They  own  everything  which  is  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  miners;  they,  in  fact,  control  the  very  air  they 
breathe,  and  can  make  them  pay  whatever  they  choose  for 
the  use  of  the  articles  that  are  necessary  for  their  support. 
Therefore  the  capitalists  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  works  that  will  change  the  relations  of  miners 
and  consumers  to  the  capitalists  who  monopolize  and  con¬ 
trol  markets,  and  from  whose  well-paid  aid  alone  they  can 
get  the  results  of  their  hard  and  hazardous  labor  in  the 
deep  and  noisome  recesses  of  the  mines.  If  the  tunnel  is 
constructed,  the  miners  will  be  obliged  to  pay  but  a  small 
proportion  for  the  transportation  of  the  rock  which  they 
take  out  of  the  shafts,  in  order  that  it  may  be  reduced. 
They  will  not  be  obliged  to  pay,  as  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  their  business,  for  the  air  which  is  pumped  into  these 
shafts  to  support  life,  where  they  live  for  a  while  and  are 
certain  to  sutler  a  premature  death  in  the  end.  They  will 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  draining  the  shafts,  drifts,  and 
galleries  by  costly  steam-pumps,  of  the  water  that  naturally 
accumulates  there  and  threatens  them  with  deluge  or  drown- 
ing.  All  these  charges  they  escape.  And  the  capitalists 
at  the  same  time  lose  the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage 
of  their  necessities  with  constantly-increasing  expenditures 
that  are  necessarily  incurred  for  these  and  other  purposes. 
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THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  this  much  for  the  parties  that 
are  interested — laboring  men  and  capitalists.  Now,  what 
interest  has  the  Government  of  the  United  States?  The 
annual  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  is  about 
$1.00,000,000.  The  American  commissioner  at  the  Paris 
exposition  estimated  it  at  $171,000,000.  Mr.  John  W. 
Taylor,  an  oflicer  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
puts  it  at  $225,000,000.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  world  annually  is  about  $200,- 
000,000.  The  annual  product  of  the  United  States  is  stated 
by  Professor  Raymond,  in  his  reports  to  Congress,  at 
$58,000,000;  so  that  we  produce  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  aggregate  product  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
world.  If  we  increase,  by  the  application  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mining  the  product  of  the  Comstock 
and  other  lodes,  as  by  the  success  of  this  measure  we  can, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  make  our  product  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  product  of  all  nations.  We  will  add,  therefore, 
$50,000,000  at  least  to  what  we  already  produce,  giving  us 
by  that  means  an  annual  aggregate  of  $100,000,000. 

What  is  the  natural  effect  of  such  an  increase  of  the 
precious  metals?  It  enters  into  circulation,  cheers,  stimu¬ 
lates,  and  encourages  industry  of  every  description.  The 
merchant,  manufacturer,  artisan,  every  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  calling,  is  encouraged  and  supported  by  an 
increase  in  the  solid  money  of  the  country.  We  have 
already  done  something  in  this  way  by  an  increase  of 
paper  money.  But  gentlemen  around  me  will  remember 
that  an  increase  of  paper  money,  while  it  relieves  us  for 
the  moment,  may  ultimately  bring  to  us  and  those  for 
whom  we  act  not  only  disaster,  but  possibly  permanent 
ruin.  Let  us  reinforce,  then,  this  excess  of  paper  money 
by  increasing  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  equal  to  gold  and  silver,  which  every 
man  understands  is  essential  to  the  security  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  country;  and  while  we  relieve  an  op- 
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pressed  industry  by  increasing  the  circulation,  we  give  it 
greater  stability  as  well  as  volume  by  an  increase  of  the 
proportion  of  precious  metals  upon  which  it  is  based.  Let 
us  open  these  mines,  the  richest  the  world  has  ever  known, 
that  are  here  beneath  our  feet  in  the  very  soil  upon  which 
we  tread,  and  take  from  them  the  precious  metals  that  the 
experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  to  be  the  most  solid 
and  unchanging  form  of  the  world’s  wealth.  You  want 
specie  payments!  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  reestablish 
specie  payments  in  the  present  condition  of  things? 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

My  idea  of  specie  payment  is  that  a  man  can  pay  in 
specie  when  he  has  as  much  or  more  of  specie  as  will  in 
one  form  or  another  equal  the  amount  of  his  debts.  Hobody 
else  can  pay  specie.  Some  people  think  that  specie  pay¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  confidence,  and  others  that  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  statute  regulation.  But  after  we  have  coursed  all 
the  measures  and  appliances  that  invention  can  supply,  we 
shall  come  back  to  the  wise  conclusion  of  our  fathers,  who 
were  hard  money  men,  that  to  pay  specie  you  must  have 
specie.  A  man  who  has  specie  can  pay  specie  when  it  is 
wanted.  If  he  has  it,  it  is  not  wanted.  If  he  does  not 
have  it,  it  is  certain  to  be  demanded.  A  man  who  has 
paper  money  can  pay  in  paper  money;  and  one  who  has 
neither  specie  nor  paper  can  meet  his  obligations  by  the 
issue  of  his  promissory  notes,  when  his  creditors  will  take 
them,  and,  like  Micawber,  thank  Heaven  his  accounts  are 
settled  at  last.  This  is  the  law  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
pay  in  specie  when  we  have  no  specie.  We  cannot  pay  in 
paper  money  when  we  have  no  paper  money.  We  must 
first  have  credit,  and  then  paper,  and  then  solid  gold  and 
silver.  This  is  the  only  course  open  to  us.  During  our 
late  terrible  struggle  the  Government  had  credit,  and  after¬ 
wards  paper  money,  whose  value  was  in  proportion  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government.  Its  opponents  had  no  credit, 
and  their  paper  money  was  worthless  as  its  credit.  And 
our  credit  and  paper  circulation  will  be  in  the  end  as  un- 
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substantial  and  worthless,  unless,  to  use  a  military  phrase, 
we  reinforce  it  by  supplementing  it  in  forms  that  the  world 
will  recognize  as  substantial  and  enduring.  And  this  can 
be  done  first  and  best  by  opening  the  mines  beneath  our 
feet,  applying  to  their  development  the  most  approved 
methods  suggested  by  experience  and  by  science,  and  by 
the  increase  of  actual  wealth  in  the  substantial  and  com¬ 
paratively  unchanging  forms  of  gold  and  silver  stimulate 
and  increase  the  product  of  other  industries  that  in  our 
export  trade  are  counted  as  gold  and  silver.  It  is  not  true, 
as  we  were  told  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  gold  discoveries 
of  1848  would  be  detrimental  and  destructive,  as  they  had 
been  to  Mexico  and  Spain  in  earlier  periods  of  American 
history.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  now  what  has  been  the 
advantage  of  the  increased  products  of  gold  in  California 
and  Australia,  and  we  are  better  able  to  estimate  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  may  arise  from  the  further  increase  of  gold  and 
silver  in  stimulating  the  industries  of  the  countries  which 
control  this  product.  And  if  we  can  add  $50,000,000  an¬ 
nually  to  our  product  of  precious  metals,  (as  we  may  by 
the  construction  of  this  tunnel  and  its  effect  upon  mining 
interests  generally,)  it  will,  with  the  increase  of  grain 
and  cotton  that  naturally  follows  an  increased  circulation, 
both  of  which  articles  are  the  equivalents  of  gold  in  our 
export  trade,  afford  us  at  least  the  means  of  giving  to  an 
unsubstantial  and  fluctuating  circulating  medium  an  en¬ 
during  and  permanent  specie  basis.  We  shall  never  find 
any  other  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  so  much 
desired. 


DEMAND  FOR  INCREASED  CURRENCY. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  successful  industry 
than  the  easy  and  abundant  flow  of  money,  and  there  is  no 
demand  made  upon  the  Government  more  imperative  and 
constant  than  that  which  calls  for  an  increase  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium.  It  is  no  wild  and  senseless  cry  suggested 
by  indolence  or  speculation.  The  necessity  which  it  rep¬ 
resents  is  at  times  universally  felt.  It  is  a  demand  which 
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is  supported  by  the  highest  authority,  if  authority  were 
wanting  to  strengthen  our  own  experience.  The  fact  is 
well  expressed  by  Hume,  the  historian.  This  is  his  lan¬ 
guage  : 

“  In  every  kingdom  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  increased  abund¬ 
ance  everything  takes  a  new  face.  Labor  and  industry  gain  life,  merchants 
become  enterprising,  manufacturers  more  diligent  and  skillful,  and  even  the 
farmer  follows  his  plow  with  greater  alacrity  and  attention.  When  gold  and 
silver  are  diminishing,  the  workman  has  no  employment,  though  he  pays  the 
same  for  everything  in  the  market.  The  farmer  cannot  dispose  of  his  corn 
and  cattle,  though  he  pays  the  same  rent.  Poverty,  beggary,  and  sloth  en¬ 
sue,  as  is  easily  seen.” 

The  stronger,  because  more  recent,  testimony  of  Alison 
is  to  the  same  effect: 

“Upon  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  the  annual  supply 
of  gold  and  silver  for  the  use  of  the  world  was  increased  from  an  average  of 
£10,000,000  to  £35,000,000  sterling.  Prices  rapidly  rose,  wages  advanced  in 
the  same  proportion,  exports  and  imports  enormously  increased,  and  crime 
and  misery  rapidly  diminished.  Wheat  rose  from  forty-live  shillings  to  sixty- 
five  shillings  ;  but  the  wages  advanced  in  the  same  proportion.  The  increase 
in  wages  was  thirty  per  cent,  in  five  years.  The  effect  of  this  immense  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  currency  and  the  industry  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  Great 
Britain,  was  prodigious.  It  raised  her  exports  from  £58,000,000  in  1851  to 
£97,000,000  in  1854,  and  £115,000,000  in  1856,  and  increased  her  imports 
from  £157,000,000  in  1851  to  £172,000,000  in  1856.  This  increase  of  metallic 
currency  saved  Great  Britain  from  bankruptcy.” 

Numberless  authorities  in  support  of  these  historical 
facts  might  easily  be  cited.  The  experience  of  every  man 
affords  evidence  of  their  truth.  No  country  suffers  more 
from  the  dearth  of  money  than  our  own.  It  is  the  only 
land  where  legitimate  industry  is  deprived  of  the  means 
requisite  for  the  full  development  of  national  wealth.  In 
other  countries  money  is  made  cheap  by  permanent  and 
wise  financial  policy.  Products  are  exported  instead  of 
money,  and  the  increase  of  foreign  commerce  enriches 
them  in  the  same  measure  that  it  impoverishes  us.  The 
prosperity  of  other  nations  is.  assured  by  an  enlarged  for¬ 
eign  trade.  With  us  it  is  a  source  of  well-founded  alarm, 
because  our  exports  are  in  monstrous  disproportion  to  our 
imports,  and  we  are  compelled  to  sell  our  own  property  for 
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a  depreciated  currency  to  pay  for  the  property  of  other 
nations  in  the  equivalents  of  silver  and  gold. 

With  three  great  staple  products  of  the  soil — cotton,  grain, 
and  gold — each  of  which  can  be  made  to  control  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  we  are  the  prey  of  nations,  without  any 
of  the  advantages  that  can  be  considered  the  equivalents  of 
our  own.  The  dearth  of  money  is  the  well-grounded  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  producers  of  these  great  staples.  Speculation 
has  been  enthroned  in  the  place  of  legitimate  industry,  and 
the  money  necessary  to  the  development  of  these  products 
in  the  South,  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  mineral  States, 
is  swept  into  the  vaults  of  one  or  two  cities,  where  it  is  used 
by  speculators  and  gamblers. 

We  are  restrained  by  wise  considerations  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  present  system  of  currency.  It  has  not  the 
requisite  elements  of  stability,  because  it  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  actual  wealth.  However  much  we  may  be  made  to 
feel,  by  the  representations  of  the  people,  that  more  money 
is  needed,  we  shrink  from  enlarging  the  issues  of  depreci¬ 
ated  and  irredeemable  paper  money  which  was  substituted, 
from  1860  to  the  present  time,  for  the  steady  increase  of 
gold  and  silver  which  occurred  from  1850  to  1860.  But 
how  will  it  be  if  we  can  add  to  the  volume  of  currency  fifty, 
or  thirty,  or  even  twenty  millions  of  gold  and  silver  every 
year  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  the  producing  or  industrial  classes 
that  will  not  be  benefited  by  it?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
experience  of  other  nations  to  lead  us  to  fear  such  a  result? 
Is  there  a  sound  or  accepted  doctrine  of  political  economy 
that  is  violated  by  it  ?  Will  it  not  stimulate  every  kind  of 
legitimate  industry,  increase  the  actual  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  thus  give  to  the  combined  circulation  of  specie  and 
paper  a  convertibility  and  an  actual  value  that  is  impossi¬ 
ble  in  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs?  And  in  what 
way  can  we  do  more  to  produce  such  a  result  than  by  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  a  mineral  vein  like  the  Com¬ 
stock  lode,  the  richest  probably  in  the  world? 
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ITS  EFFECT  UPON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  increase  of  money  when  it  represents  actual  values 
has  other  important  and  permanent  influences.  Mr.  Hume 
says: 

“  It  materially  affects  an  existing  debt.  When  a  debt  exists  in  a  fixed 
number  of  dollars,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gold  to  its  depreciation  in 
value  reduces  the  debt  in  the  same  proportion.” 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us  that  “if  the  money  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  doubled,  prices  will  be  doubled;  if  increased  one- 
fourtli,  prices  will  increase  one-fourth.”  But  a  fixed  obliga¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  the  national  debt,  remains  the  same. 
Its  burden  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value 
of  property  consequent  upon  the  increased  quantity  of 
money,  and  it  is  extinguished,  not  by  sacrificing,  but  by 
increasing  the  wealth  and  incomes  of  the  people.  The 
bondholder  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  community  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  He  is  relieved  from  the  impending 
danger  of  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  the  increase  of  paper 
money  without  value,  and  bringing  with  it  a  wide-spread 
and  general  ruin.  Such  changes  of  value  as  are  produced 
by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  specie  currency  are  so  grad¬ 
ual  as  not  to  he  appreciated  from  year  to  year;  but  the 
result  in  a  number  of  years  is  inevitable.  They  do  not  ma^ 
terially  affect  individuals,  for  the  cost  of  living  and  the  rate 
of  wages  rise  together;  hut  they  stimulate  enterprise  and 
create  a  general  and  lasting  prosperity.  It  is  to  such  gen¬ 
eral  and  permanent  benefits  that  the  measure  before  the 
House  is  directed — the  increase  of  currency  and  of  actual 
wealth  at  the  same  time,  by  a  wise  and  efficient  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  that  surround 
us.  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  this  necessity  when  he  said  in  one  of 
his  earliest  messages : 

0 

“  The  immense  mineral  resources  of  the  country  ought  to  be  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction  improves  the  resources  of 
the  Government  and  diminishes  the  burdens  of  the  people.  Extraordinary 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  promote  that  end.” 

Is  it  possible  that  the  resources  necessary  to  produce  such 
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results  as  these  are  resting  beneath  our  feet  without  right 
or  power  on  our  part  to  touch  them?  It  is  to  open  the 
earth  and  take  out  solid  forms  of  wealth  that  will  make 
our  currency  convertible  into  specie,  relieve  the  people  of 
the  burdens  of  the  public  debt  without  repudiating  it,  and 
place  our  varied  industries  upon  the  hard-money  basis, 
where  the  founders  of  the  Government  sought  to  place 
them.  Is  there  an}7  tradition  of  public  policy  violated,  any 
party  doctrine  repudiated,  by  a  measure  looking  only  to 
such  results  as  these? 

If  an  objection  is  made  to  the  participation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  such  a  work,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  Government  that  it  can  be  completed.  The 
hazards  of  mining  industry  are  too  great  for  individual 
laborers  or  capitalists.  Every  Government  interested  in 
the  success  of  this  industry  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
has  been  obliged  to  aid  and  protect  it.  And  we  must  do  as 
other  nations  have  done  if  we  hope  for  the  results  they  have 
achieved. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  cannot  aid  a  corporation,  even  in  so 
important  a  work  as  this, the  answer  is  conclusive:  it  can 
be  done  only  by  private  citizens,  or  a  corporation  com¬ 
posed  of  private  citizens,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government. 
Wisely  or  unwisely,  the  Government  has  parted  with  its 
title  to  the  mineral  land  upon  which  the  experiment  is  to 
be  made.  It  cannot  reclaim  it  without  purchase,  nor  with¬ 
out  changing  its  policy  for  nearly  a  century.  The  work  is 
too  great  for  individuals,  and  if  the  Government  cannot  aid 
a  company  organized  for  this  purpose  it  cannot  be  done  at 
all.  There  is  in  this  single  fact  a  distinction  between  this 
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and  other  petitions  for  Government  aid,  in  the  condition  of 
the  parties,  the  magnitude  of  the  operations,  the  objects 
to  be  gained,  as  wTell  as  in  the  duration  of  the  assistance 
that  may  be  extended,  which  the  House  ought  at  least  to 
consider. 


THE  WORK  IS  PRACTICABLE. 

How,  sir,  I  think  I  may  assume  that  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  lias  a  direct  and  most  important  interest 
in  this  subject.  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  examine  the  premises  report  to  the  House  that  the 
enterprise  is  a  practicable  one.  There  is  no  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  can  be  completed.  Other  important  enterprises 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  their  inception  than  this. 

When  my  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Crocker]  was  first 
connected  with  the  Iloosac  tunnel  in  Massachusetts,  we  were 
told,  for  I  was  honored  by  the  association  of  my  name  in 
an  unimportant  manner  with  that  enterprise,  that  the  tun¬ 
nel  could  never  be  constructed;  that  engineers  starting 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  could  never  direct 
their  galleries  so  as  to  meet  one  another;  that  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  Hoosac  mountain  there  were  numberless  and 
limitless  quicksands  which  would  baffle  every  effort  for  the 
construction  of  such  an  opening  as  would  allow  a  railway 
train  to  pass;  that  it  would  entail  upon  the  State  the  loss 
and  waste  of  many  millions,  and  never  be  completed.  Yet 
within  a  few  days  we  have  witnessed  the  fact  that  the  gal¬ 
leries  did  meet  each  other;  that  there  were  no  quicksands; 
that  the  cost  of  the  work  has  been  reasonable;  there  has 
been  no  unrequited  waste  of  public  money;  there  is  no 
abandoned  “hole  in  the  mountain”  to  discredit  the  State; 
and  that  the  people  believe  even  now,  before  the  work  is 
wholly  completed,  that  the  transfer  of  its  control  to  the 
capitalists  of  any  other  State  or  country  would  be  a  species 
of  treason  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  no  honorable  citizen 
would  be  guilty.  That  has  been  the  experience  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  She  has  constructed  a  tunnel  of  four  and  a  half 
miles  through  a  mountain  supposed  to  be  of  impenetrable 
stone,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  by  a  few  miles 
her  route  to  the  commerce  of  the  West,  with  not  a  particle 
of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  or  gold  from  summit  to 
base.  The  engineers  of  Mont  Cenis,  it  is  said,  copied  from 
the  Massachusetts  engineers  their  methods  of  perforating, 
mining,  and  blasting  the  rock.  The  people  are  satisfied, 
and  the  world  has  been  in  some  slight  measure  benefited. 
But  we  have  no  such  doubts  to  encounter  here. 
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And  so  it  will  be  when  this  tunnel  that  reaches  the  Com¬ 
stock  lode  shall  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  country.  Let 
gentlemen  who  have  constitutional  scruples  about  the 
Government  aiding  in  any  way  any  public  work  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  there  is  any  other  or  better  way  of  reaching 
specie  payment  and  a  circulation  basis  of  silver  and  gold 
than  by  increasing  the  product  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  way  now  proposed. 

IS  IT  A  NECESSITY? 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  your  attention  will  be  called, 
and  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment,  for  I  see  I  have 
but  little  time  left.  The  commissioners  say  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  this  tunnel  for  purposes  of  ventilation  or 
draining.  It  may  be  possible,  then,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  it.  There  is  no  necessity  for  our  being  here; 
there  is  no  necessity,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  you  or  any  other 
member  to  be  in  the  Speaker’s  chair.  The  world  can  get 
along  without  us.  The  House  of  Representatives  might 
adjourn,  and  the  world  still  be  well  ruled  and  governed. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  the  cotton-gin,  the  power- 
loom,  the  steam-engine,  the  steamship,  the  locomotive,  the 
sewing  machine;  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  railway; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  telegraph;  we  were  getting 
along  very  well  without  such  things.  I  can  remember 
when  an  engineer  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harvard 
University  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  a  route  for  a  rail¬ 
road  from  the  city  of  Boston  to  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  re¬ 
presented  by  my  honorable  friend,  [Mr.  Crocker,]  a  man 
came  out  of  his  house  with  an  ax  on  his  shoulder  and  said 
he  would  split  open  the  head  of  any  man  who  should  un¬ 
dertake  to  survey  a  route  for  a  railroad  through  his  lands. 
He  evidently  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  railway 
in  that  part  of  the  country  at  least.  King  Lear  said  age 
was  unnecessary. 

There  was  no  necessity,  in  the  estimation  of  many  wdse 
men,  for  many  of  those  things  that  we  regard  as  improve- 
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merits  of  great  importance.  So  in  that  sense  there  is  no 
necessity  of  this  tunnel  for  ventilation  or  drainage.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  miners  if  they  could  be  relieved 
of  the  presence  of  water  in  the  mines,  and  breathe  pure 
air  while  at  work.  But  what  matters  it  to  the  capi¬ 
talists  whether  they  have  it  or  not,  whether  the  miners 
die  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mountain  or  not?  There 
is  no  “  necessity  ”  for  the  Government  to  aid  them  in  any 
way.  But  the  great  heart  of  this  House  and  of  the  people 
of  this  country  will  take  a  different  view  of  it.  And  though 
they  may  say  in  a  religious  and  reverential  spirit  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  anything  that  man  can  do,  there  may 
be  many  things  that  he  can  do  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  race,  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Government,  to 
strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  affectionate  and  kind  remem¬ 
brance  of  those  who  shall  come  after  him.  So  in  this  sense 
there  is  a  necessity  for  our  doing  this  work. 

Necessity!  why,  sir,  there  is  no  necessity  for  necessity 
itself!  It  is  a  supererogation.  We  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  what  are  called  necessities,  if  we  could  escape  them. 
So  we  can  get  along  without  this  enterprise  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  directed. 

THE  REPOETS. 

But  the  miners  interested  say,  and  so  does  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mining,  as  well  as  the 
commissioners  sent  to  examine  it,  that  if  this  work  shall 
be  constructed  it  will  be  of  vast  national  importance,  and 
that  it  will  yield  au  infinite  amount  compared  with  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  making  it.  We  are  willing  to 
rest  our  proposition  upon  the  report  of  the  commission 
and  of  the  officers  of  the  Government. 

They,  however,  are  entitled  to  this  reservation,  and  it  is 
right  that  we  should  make  it.  Ho  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  no  discreet  and  wise  officer,  in  the  discussion  of  a 
matter  of  this  importance,  will  so  frame  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  report  as  to  force  upon  us  or  upon  any  branch 
of  the  Government  the  acts  which  he  may  think  best  to 


be  done.  They  report  wliat  they  regard  to  be  the  truth 
of  the  case,  represent  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
together  with  its  advantages  and  possibilities,  and  they 
leave  to  us,  to  whom  it  belongs,  the  responsibility  of  the 
work.  In  this  interpretation  I  am  free  to  say  that  the 
recommendations  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Government 
sustain  in  the  strongest  degree  the  recommendation  which 
the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  has  made.  Eight  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  committee  are  hearty  and  cordial 
supporters  of  this  bill.  A  similar  committee  in  another 
body  makes  the  same  report  upon  the  subject,  after  a 
thorough  and  careful  examination.  The  modifications  which 
have  been  made  in  the  measure  by  that  other  committee 
are  embraced  in  our  bill;  so  that  the  two  reports  are  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  in  the  request  that  the  Government 
shall  aid  the  constructors  of  the  tunnel  to  the  extent  of 
the  proposed  loan  of  $2,000,000.  One  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  expended  in  the 
substantial  work  with  a  degree  of  success  which  I  am  told 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  Casserly,  of  California,  surprises  one 
who  has  had  opportunity  to  compare  the  work  done  with 
representations  made  by  the  most  ardent  promoters  and 
friends  of  the  tunnel.  The  statement  of  Senator  Casserly 
is  fortified  by  that  of  several  other  gentlemen,  to  whom  I 
have  felt  myself  compelled  to  refer  for  information  upon 
an  enterprise  which  they  had  inspected  with  more  or  less 
interest  and  care. 

We  must  not  forget  that  abstract  as  well  as  practical 
science  has  a  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  enterprise.  The  lowest  depth  to  which  man  has 
penetrated  through  the  earth’s  crust  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
seven  hundred  feet.  With  this  tunnel  we  shall  reach  a 
depth  of  more  than  four  thousand  feet.  Our  scientific 
researches  will  extend  a  full  statute  mile  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  It  will  lay  bare  the  mysteries  and  methods 
of  creation  upon  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  The 
youngest  nation  of  the  earth  will  present  to  her  elder  sisters 
a  view  of  its  geological  structure  and  an  estimate  of  its 
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mineral  wealth  to  which  the  world  has  thus  far  been  a 
stranger.  The  most  extensive  examination  and  the  most 
profound  scientific  investigation  thus  far  made  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  deeper  we  go  the  richer  the  mineral 
deposits  become.  With  the  success  of  this  work  all  spec¬ 
ulation  ceases,  and  we  enter  the  realms  of  fact.  We  shall 
have  explored  the  volcanic  effects  of  three  different  geo¬ 
logical  ages.  Our  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  structure, 
which  is  now  the  result  of  superficial  observation,  and  to 
some  extent  of  supposititious  conclusions,  will  be  reinforced 
by  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  creation  which  will  of  itself 
be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  geological  and  mineral 
science.  If  it  shall  sustain  the  theories  of  the  great  expo¬ 
nents  of  mineralogy,  that  the  purest  ores  and  the  richest 
deposits  are  found  only  at  the  greatest  depths,  it  will  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  world’s  wealth, 
of  vast  practical  importance  to  us  and  to  other  nations. 
It  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  all  our  mineral  lands. 
It  will  impart  confidence  both  to  labor  and  capital,  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  which  is  necessary  in  this  as 
in  other  industries  to  complete  success.  The  increase  of 
bullion  will  be  among  the  least  of  its  important  results. 
It  will  open  to  the  people  greatly-extended  sources  of  hon¬ 
orable  and  profitable  employment,  and  give  to  the  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  and  financial  interests  of  the  country  a 
substantial  basis  unattainable  in  any  other  manner.  It  is 
estimated  that  20,000  people  may  find  employment  in  the 
Comstock  lode  alone;  and  other  veins,  that  are  now  unex¬ 
plored,  or  possibly  exhausted,  when  worked  in  the  light 
of  practical  illustration,  which  this  tunnel  will  afford,  may 
impart  a  new  and  lasting  impulse  to  commercial  as  well  as 
mining  operations,  and  open  a  new  world  to  labor. 

The  Comstock  is  not  the  only  lode  which  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  measure.  Our  mineral  lands  cover  more  than 
a  million  square  miles  of  territory.  When  the  organic 
laws  of  these  mineral  deposites  are  exhibited  by  practical 
experiment,  both  labor  and  capital  will  hasten  to  develop 
and  share  their  exhaustless  wealth.  The  protection  and 
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aid  of  Government  will  be  no  more  required  in  these  new 
mining  enterprises  than  it  is  now  in  the  construction  of  sew¬ 
ing  machines  and  locomotives,  or  in  building  steamships. 
The  great  work  will  be  done  in  the  first  practical  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  guided. 
It  will  be  no  work  of  speculation  or  plunder,  but  an 
actual  increase  of  substantial  wealth  in  that  permanent 
and  unchangeable  form  most  coveted  by  nations,  and  most 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  human  industries.  We  can¬ 
not  well  measure  the  extent  of  this  increased  product  of 
the  precious  metals.  Under  the  old  system  the  mineral 
product  of  Mexico  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  four  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  but  under  the  administration  of  that  great 
man  President  Juarez,  amid  revolution,  invasion,  anarchy, 
and  civil  war,  it  rose  to  twenty-nine  millions  per  annum. 
How  much  greater  may  be  our  success  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  have  opened  to  the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
genius  of  our  people  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  upon 
which  this  vast  national  interest  depends. 

The  tunnel,  therefore,  will  not  only  protect  the  mines 
from  certain  abandonment  hereafter,  but  greatly  increase 
the  product.  It  saves  the  expense  of  steam-pumps  used 
for  drainage.  It  will  convert  enormous  quantities  of 
waste  water,  by  means  of  conduits,  water-pressure,  and 
other  hydraulic  machines,  to  an  invaluable,  exhaustless, 
and  costless  motive  power,  applicable  to  all  purposes.  It 
will  disclose  the  true  extent  of  our  mineral  wealth.  It  will 
cheapen  in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  extraction  and 
reduction  of  waste  rock.  It  will  impart  a  working  value 
to  vast  masses  of  now  worthless  and  troublesome  low- 
grade  ores.  It  will  give  to  the  miners  a  perfect  ventila¬ 
tion.  It  will  cheapen  the  carriage  of  waste  rock  and  ore; 
shorten  the  distance  that  separates  the  mines  and  reduc¬ 
ing  mills;  facilitate  the  entrance  and  exit  of  miners,  and 
the  transport  of  timber  and  other  materials  for  the  mines; 
preserve  the  health,  strength,  and  spirit  of  the  laborers; 
emancipate  them  from  the  extortionate  exactions  of  capi¬ 
tal;  enable  them  to  work  valuable  veins  to  a  far  greater 
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depth  than  ever  before;  and  effect  a  concentration  of  ores, 
and  economy  in  reducing  them,  which  has  been  the  great 
object  of  mineral  science,  indispensable  to  profitable  and 
successful  mining.  The  Government  itself  has  an  equal 
if  not  a  greater  interest  in  all  these  important  results  than 
any  portion  or  class  of  its  people,  and  ought  to  share  with 
them  the  risk  and  expense  of  their  initiatory  experiments. 

MR.  ADOLPH  SUTRO. 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  Mr.  Sutro.  It  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  a  man  by  dedicating  himself  to  a  great  work,  al¬ 
though  prompted  by  personal  or  private  interest,  becomes 
a  public  benefactor.  Mr.  Sutro  is  a  man  who  appears  to 
stand  in  this  position.  He  came  among  us  a  stranger. 
He  came  here  to  advocate  an  idea  that  was  not  only  unac¬ 
ceptable,  but  repulsive  to  many  persons  who  felt  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  country.  Such  was  its 
effect  upon  my  own  mind.  Year  by  year  for  eight  years 
he  has  grown  in  the  respect  of  members  of  this  House. 
They  have  sustained  him,  I  believe,  in  every  request  he 
has  made.  He  has  met  opposition  such  as  few  other  men 
have  encountered  in  their  plans,  but  he  has  adhered  with 
singular  fidelity  to  his  views,  and  stands  triumphant  against 
that  opposition.  It  is  because  his  cause  is  just.  And  I  am 
sure  I  can  say  with  entire  sincerity,  that  if  the  members  of 
the  House  could  find  time  to  examine  the  numerous  state¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  this  subject,  official  or  otherwise, 
they  will  find  that  Mr.  Sutro’s  representations  and  opinions 
upon  the  subject  are  not  only  supported,  but  that  they 
might  have  been  made  stronger  than  he  has  made  them  in 
the  presentation  of  his  own  case. 

He  has,  therefore,  not  only  an  important  national  inter¬ 
est  to  recommend  him,  but  he  has  besides  the  advantage 
of  the  honorable  reputation  he  has  made  in  his  intercourse 
with  committees  and  members  of  the  House.  It  is  truth 
which  protects  him — the  truth  which  is  the  life  of  nations 
and  the  strength  of  men  wherever  and  in  whatever  contest 
they  are  engaged.  So  long  as  he  is  thus  supported,  whether 
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bis  success  shall  come  sooner  or  later,  the  House,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  willing  to  sustain  him  in  every  just  and  proper 
representation  he  may  make. 

He  represents  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  masses  of  the  people  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  with  him. 
Every  territorial  Delegate  and  nearly  all  the  Members  on 
this  floor  from  the  mineral  sections  of  the  country — there 
are,  I  believe,  but  few  exceptions — are  his  supporters 
against  the  claims  and  the  clamor  of  speculators  and  capi¬ 
talists,  who  have  interests  adverse  to  those  of  the  people. 
Wherever  the  people  of  these  States  or  Territories  are 
fully  represented,  they  will  stand  generally  in  favor  of  the 
project  he  has  sustained  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
energy.  Upon  such  representations  the  House,  I  believe, 
will  give  this  question  a  fair  and  candid  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  favorable 
time  to  present  a  subject  of  this  character.  Gentlemen 
are  restrained  from  following  their  own  convictions  as  to 
the  public  interests  on  account  of  matters  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  collateral,  which  have  occurred  in  relation  to  other 
questions.  But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  legislators; 
and  that  however  important  it  may  be  to  protect  ourselves, 
it  is  still  our  duty  at  all  hazards  to  look  to  the  interests  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  people.  It  has  been  well  said, 
if  we  do  justice  to  others,  we  shall  be  just  to  ourselves.  It 
is  for  justice  we  plead — justice  to  those  who  pursue  an 
arduous  and  hazardous  calling,  and  an  enterprising  and  I 
believe  honest  man,  struggling  for  the  promotion  of  im¬ 
portant  interests  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  life,  hoping, 
like  other  benefactors  of  the  race,  to  win  an  honorable 
name,  an  adequate  reward  for  his  labors. 

“  For  justice  every  place  a  temple, 

And  every  season  summer.” 


February  21,  1873. 

(Evening  Session — for  discussion  only.) 

Mr.  McCORMICK,  of  Arizona — 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  propose  but  a  few  words  upon  this  import¬ 
ant  bill,  as  there  are  others  better  prepared  to  discuss  its 
merits  on  this  occasion,  and  I  will  not  deprive  them  of  the 
opportunity.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Banks,)  in  bis  speech  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  on 
the  13th  instant — a  speech  distinguished,  as  are  all  his 
speeches  here,  for  its  strong  arguments  and  illustrations, 
its  broad,  statesmanlike  views,  its  logical  reasoning  and 
fervid  eloquence — said,  among  other  things,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  from  all  the  mineral-bearing  Territo¬ 
ries  were  favorable  to  the  measure.  I  believe  the  statement 
correct,  and  that  it  may  be  added  that  the  people  of  the 
country  at  large,  or  at  least  those  who  have  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Sutro,  saving  perhaps 
some  who  think  their  local  interests  may  be  interfered  with, 
are  desirous  that  the  Government  should,  in  some  degree, 
give  its  aid  and  favor  to  so  great  and  important  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  mining.  And  regarding  these  local  interests,  I 
wish  to  say  that,  for  one,  I  would  at  all  times  have  them 
properly  protected  and  recognized,  and  Mr.  Sutro  and  his 
associates  held  to  a  strict  account,  if  they  at  any  time  in¬ 
fringe  upon  them. 

The  questions  that  should  chiefly  affect  Congress  in  this 
matter  are,  in  my  judgment — 

1.  Whether  the  work  which  he  has  begun  is  of  general 
importance,  and  deserving  the  aid  of  the  Government. 

2.  Whether  it  is  in  good  hands,  and  with  such  aid  likely 
to  be  carried  to  completion  with  energy,  skill,  and  proper 
economy. 

Of  the  many  and  marked  advantages  to  the  systematic  and 
profitable  working  of  the  famous  Comstock  silver  lode,  (the 
mines  upon  which  are  now  believed  to  be  the  most  valuable 
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in  the  world,)  which  must  result  from  such  a  tunnel  as  is 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sutro,  there  can  belittle  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  those  who  have  impartially  studied  the  situation. 

The  great  lode  is  so  located  that  by  no  other  agency  can 
there  be  any  prospect  of  its  development  on  the  scale  de¬ 
manded  by  its  wealth  and  extent.  .What  has  been  done  in 

V 

extracting  the  rich  ores  to  this  time  is  hut  trifling,  when 
compared  with  what  may  be  done  through  the  facilities  to 
he  afforded  by  such  a  tunnel,  and  what  should  he  done  in 
justice  to  the  enterprise  of  our  age  and  people. 

President  Lincoln  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that — 

“The  immense  mineral  resources  of  the  Territories  ought  to  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction  would  have  a  tendency 
to  improve  the  resources  of  the  Government  and  diminish  the  burdens  of  the 
people.” 

President  Grant,  in  his  inaugural  address,  (1869,)  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  precious  metals  locked  up  in  the  sterile  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  far  West,  said: 

“  Ultimately  it  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  facilities  to  reach  these  riches, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  also  that  the  General  Government  should  give  its 
aid  to  secure  this  access.” 

"Washington,  writing  of  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
1789,  declared  that  “  within  our  territories  there  were  no 
mines,  either  gold  or  silver,"  hut  urged  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  the  humanizing  benefits  of  commerce. 
Who  can  doubt,  had  he  lived  to  the  hour  when  the  mineral 
veins  of  the  Sierra  Xevadas  and  the  Pacific  slope  were  dis¬ 
covered,  that  he  would  have  counseled  the  most  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  by  the  Government  for  their  rapid  and  thorough 
development,  where  private  capital  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose? 

To  me  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  statesman,  who 
would  “  improve  the  resources  of  the  Government  and 
diminish  the  burdens  of  the  people,"  to  do  anything  less; 
and  in  the  interests  of  scientific  mining  no  experiment  can 
be  of  more  value  than  that  begun  by  Mr.  Sutro.  Talking- 
on  the  subject  hut  a  few  days  since  with  the  eminent  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz,  I  found  he  fully  concurred  in  the  importance 
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of  the  undertaking  as  expressed  by  the  most  distinguished 
scientists  of  Europe. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  interest  of  science  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  mining  region  of  the  West  desire  the  success  of 
Mr.  Sutro’s  project.  It  is  even  more  in  the  direct  interest 
of  the  practical  miner,  that  he  may  know  to  a  certainty  the 
nature  of  the  veins  at  a  great  depth ;  that  he  may  under¬ 
stand  to  what  extent  they  may  he  profitably  worked;  and 
that  he  may  satisfy  the  capitalist  that  an  investment  in 
mining  is  not  an  absolutely  precarious  one.  This  is  on  the 
theory  that  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Comstock  lode 
are  those  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  chief  silver  deposits 
upon  the  Continent,  which  theory  is  doubtless  correct. 

Mr.  Sutro  and  his  associates  have  proven  their  faith  in 
their  project  by  expending  to  this  time  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  in  advancing  it;  and  they  would,  I  am  assured, 
much  prefer  proceeding  without  aid  from  the  Government, 
hut  that  the  work  is  too  vast  for  private  enterprise  alone. 
What  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  under  the  hill  now  before 
us  is  a  temporary  loan  from  the  revenue  raised  by  the  sale  of 
mineral  lands,  not  to  exceed  two  millions  of  dollars  in  all, 
and  payment  to  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  and  lien  on 
the  whole  of  said  tunnel,  together  with  all  the  lands,  fran¬ 
chises,  easements,  privileges,  engines,  buildings,  and  ap¬ 
purtenances  thereunto  belonging. 

If  it  is  asked  by  what  authority  this  fund  can  be  so  ap¬ 
plied,  I  say,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  (Mr.  Nye,) 
in  an  exhaustive  speech  made  upon  this  subject  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  some  two  years  since  : 

“  My  answer  is,  that  the  same  authority  which  authorizes  the  Government 
to  make  appropriations  for  geological  surveys  upon  the  surface,  from  which 
the  theory  of  geology  is  deduced,  and  by  which  we  must  be  guided — the  same 
law  and  right  and  power  which  justifies  that  exists  for  making  geological 
surveys  under  the  earth.” 

Or  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Banks,) 
in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred : 

“  To  gentlemen  who  have  constitutional  scruples  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  aid  in  measures  of  this  kind,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  a  just, 
a  wise,  and  important  distinction  between  temporary  aid  to  such  an  enter- 
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prise  as  this,  and  the  permanent  aid  demanded  by  those  connected  with  other 
industrial  enterprises.  In  the  early  history  of  our  Government  there  was  but 
slight  objection  to  the  principle  that  where  a  public  work  of  great  importance 
was  required  for  the  advancement  of  the  national  interests,  temporary  aid  in 
the  execution  of  that  work  was  permitted  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  measures 
giving  aid  under  such  restrictions  were  supported  by  men  of  all  parties.  It 
was  to  permanent  and  perpetual  subsidies  and  monopolies,  never  ceasing, 
never  diminishing,  always  increasing,  that  opposition  was  excited.” 

There  is  another  ground  upon  which  the  Government 
may  with  propriety  render  the  assistance  asked.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  while  all  other  leading  industries  of  the  country  have, 
at  some  time,  received  direct  support  from  Congress,  the 
mining  industry  of  the  new  West,  great  and  growing  as  it 
is,  has  met  little,  if  any,  attention,  and  been  put  off  with 
wholly  inadequate  legislation.  The  discoverers,  the  own¬ 
ers,  and  the  workers  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  have  been 
left  to  fight  their  way  against  all  manner  of  physical,  legal, 
and  pecuniary  obstacles,  and  it  is  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
through,  the  recognition  or  protection  of  the  Government 
that  they  have  lived  and  made  progress. 

Again,  in  the  mineral  States  and  Territories  a  class  of 
appropriations  for  harbor  and  river  improvements,  for  per¬ 
manent  fortifications,  etc.,  in  which  other  States  annually 
share,  is  not  needed,  and  in  their  stead  it  would  seem  no 
more  than  right  to  make  some  provision  for  what  is  really 
essential,  and  that  is  aid  in  projects  calculated  to  make 
mining  cheap,  safe,  healthy,  and  systematic,  and  to  take 
annually  from  the  earth  hundreds  of  millions  of  gold  and 
silver  where  tens  are  now  taken,  and  thus  add  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  enduring  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Having  the  measure  of  confidence  in  the  Sutro  tunnel, 
and  the  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  mineral  resources  it  will  afford,  and  the  stimu¬ 
lus  it  will  give  to  mining  industry  throughout  the  West,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  think  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  an 
act  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  people,  and  one  that  will 
bring  an  abundant  reward  to  the  Government.  If  it  shall 
at  the  same  time  bring  a  fortune  to  Mr.  Sutro,  I  take  it  that^ 
no  fair-minded  man,  who  has  noted  the  intelligence,  the 
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energy,  the  patience,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  for 
long  years  he  has  urged  his  great  project  upon  public  atten¬ 
tion,  will  have  occasion  for  regret.  He  may  be  an  enthusi¬ 
ast,  as  some  insist;  but  if  this  be  so,  let  us  remember  with 
Emerson,  that  “  every  great  and  commanding  movement 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  is  the  triumph  of  enthusiasm.” 

And  now  a  word  regarding  the  management  of  the  work 
to  this  time.  With  the  method,  the  skill,  and  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  prosecuted  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  and  at  every  step,  I  was  most  favorably  impressed, 
by  my  personal  observation,  but  a  little  over  two  months 
since.  I  found  the  tunnel  open  for  over  three  thousand 
feet,  and  walking  through  it,  was  surprised  to  see  the  care 
with  which  it  had  been  excavated  and  timbered.  Its  width 
is  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  double  track  for  ore  cars,  and  its 
height  will  insure  ample  ventilation,  while  its  grade  is 
such  as  to  afford  complete  drainage. 

The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  will  he  eight  miles.  From 
its  mouth  to  the  Comstock  lode,  which  it  will  strike  at  a 
depth  of  two  thousand  feet,  the  distance  will  be  about  four 
miles.  On  this  line  four  shafts  are  to  he  sunk,  which,  at 
a  depth  varying  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
will  reach  the  tunnel  level,  allowing  the  work  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  (after  their  completion)  from  nine  faces  instead  of 
one,  thus  insuring  a  ninefold  progress  compared  with  the 
present.  These  shafts  are  provided  with  large  hoisting 
engines,  immense  pumps,  and  extensive  buildings;  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  sinking  of  the  shafts  and  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel,  from  the  bottom  of  these,  the  rock  excavated  has  to 
be  hoisted,  while  the  works  must  be  kept  clear  of  water,  the 
removal  of  which  forms  the  largest  expenditure  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tunnel.  The  great  amount  of  machinery 
employed  all  along  the  line  necessitates  constant  repairs ; 
and  a  machine-shop,  provided  with  all  manner  of  tools,  is 
located  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  while  other  structures, 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  have  been  erected  at  various 
points,  and  for  much  of  the  time  during  the  past  year  a  force 
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of  five  to  six  hundred  men  has  been  engaged  in  active  opera¬ 
tions  upon  the  tunnel. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal ,  of  New  York,  than 
which  there  is  no  better  authority  upon  all  that  relates  to 
mining  in  this  country,  in  a  review  of  the  recent  annual 
report  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company,  used  the  following 
complimentary  language,  which  more  than  confirms  all  I 
have  said  of  the  management: 

“We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  mining  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  in  the  world.  As  an  engineering  plan,  we  have  always  given  it 
our  hearty  approbation.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  carried  out,  as  it  would 
greatly  benefit  the  mining  industry.  *  *  *  * 

“  The  progress  thus  far  made  appears  to  be  decidedly  creditable  to  the  pro¬ 
jector  and  engineers  of  the  work.  The  organization  of  the  office  seems  efficient, 
and  the  work  has  progressed  so  far  with  few  delays.  In  fact,  the  progress 
made  is  very  flattering;  and  if  the  coming  work  answers  the  expectation 
formed  of  it,  we  shall  have  had  in  this  country  one  example  at  least  of  a  well- 
conducted  great  mining  enterprise  on  the  largest  scale.’’ 

In  conclusion,  I  will  suggest  to  these  gentlemen,  who 
seem  to  think  the  granting  of  Government  aid  to  mining 
enterprises  a  new  and  unheard-of  thing,  that  nearly  every 
government  of  the  Old  World  has  repeatedly  given  such 
aid,  and  that  the  most  astute  statesmen  and  writers  have 
advised  it  as  a  matter  of  official  duty.  So  long  ago  as  1133 
a  German  author  of  distinction  proclaimed  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  the  maintenance  of  mining,  and  thus  advised 
his  sovereign: 

“The  sovereign  should  afford  the  mine  and  those  who  work  it  all  facilities, 
endue  them  with  gracious  privileges,  without  which  mining  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained;  protect  the  works,  and  show  himself  most  benignant  to  them,  in  order 
to  encourage  them.” 

And  again: 

“  The  sovereign  should,  from  his  own  treasury  or  otherwise,  provide  the 
means  of  driving  deep  tunnels,  which  are  the  heart  of  mining,  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  in  good  repair,  that  the  mountains  may  be  conveniently  laid 
open  for  mining.” 
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Mr.  GARFIELDE,  of  Washington.  I  have  but  a  few 
words  to  say.  Nothing  but  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  induce  me  to  appear  here  to-night 
and  speak  to  empty  benches,  and  I  do  it  now,  sir,  only  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  raise  my  voice  through  the 
press  upon  a  question  of  most  absorbing  interest  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  in  which  I  have  lived  for  twenty 
years.  And  I  must,  at  the  outset,  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Merriam,]  who  has  just  spoken,  for 
the  very  lucid  and  exhaustive  argument  which  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  question. 

Manifestly  a  miner  from  his  childhood,  evidently  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  interest  which  affect  the 
people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  has  given  us  an  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  this  work  and  its  value  to  the  nation 
which  will  certainly  fill  a  very  bright  page  in  the  Congress¬ 
ional  Globe.  With  Mr.  Sutro  as  an  individual  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do.  It  matters  not  whether  this  work  be  proposed 
by  A,  B,  C,  or  any  other  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  the  law-making  power  of  America  consent  to 
give  the  same  favorable  consideration  to  the  great  industry 
of  mining  which  has  already  been  extended  to  all  the  other 
material  interests  of  the  country?  In  twenty  years'  expe¬ 
rience  I  cannot  to-night  point  my  finger  to  the  page  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  where  any  fostering  care  of 
this  Government  has  ever  been  extended  to  our  mining 
interests.  I  find  not  one  dollar  appropriated  for  their  en¬ 
couragement,  while  untold  millions  have  been  scattered 
with  a  lavish  hand  upon  agriculture,  for  the  protection  of 
commerce,  for  the  development  of  manufactures,  and  for 
every  other  material  interest  of  the  country.  That  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  others  has  been  allowed  to  find 
its  way  along  its  dark  and  tortuous  course  merely  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it. 
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I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Merriam]  for  another  fact  which  was  not  familiar  to  me 
before;  which  is,  that  the  precious  metals  are  no  longer 
precious  in  the  world;  that  we  have  as  a  basis  of  trade  and 
commerce  that  which  is  better  than  the  precious  metals 
themselves.  Sir,  I  learned  in  the  horn-books  of  my  early 
life  that  the  precious  metals,  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind,  had  been  adopted  as  the  measure  of  all  values; 
and  that  stability  in  trade  depends  upon  the  proportion 
which  this  measure  bears  to  the  things  to  be  measured ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of  our 
factories  exceed  the  means  of  handling  them,  in  the  same 
proportion  must  irregularities  in  trade  ensue. 

These  irregularities  cannot  be  corrected  by  an  issue  of 
currency,  because  paper  cannot,  by  any  statutory  enact¬ 
ment,  be  made  a  measure  of  values.  You  may  stamp  all 
the  greenbacks  you  please  with  the  sign-manual  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  in  the  eye  of 
the  commercial  world  they  are  not  measures  of  values. 
They  are  but  the  representatives  of  this  measure.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  more  currency  in  proportion  to  the 
precious  metals,  the  less  its  representative  power.  Before 
weights  came  into  use  so  universally  as  at  present,  we  were 
accustomed  to  measure  the  grain  produced  by  the  earth 
by  means  of  a  half  bushel.  Now,  if  all  the  products  of 
America  to-day  had  to  be  measured  in  one  half  bushel,  the 
value  of  your  products  would  depreciate  for  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  measure.  So  also  must  trade  suffer  whenever 
and  wherever  there  is  a  deficiency  of  precious  metals.  The 
substitution  of  currency  is  but  a  palliative  operation,  tend¬ 
ing  to  spread  the  evil  over  a  more  extended  period.  By 
a  fiction  of  speech,  we  say  that  our  currency  is  at  par  and 
our  gold  at  a  premium.  This  is  not  true.  The  moment 
we  step  beyond  our  own  boundaries  and  engage  in  com¬ 
merce  with  other  nations,  the  fiction  becomes  apparent. 
Our  currency,  then,  like  debased  coin,  is  found  to  be  be¬ 
low  par,  while  the  true  standard,  now  as  formerly,  is  unal¬ 
loyed  gold. 
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Hence  it  follows  that  the  development  of  our  mines  ano 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  bringing  those 
measures  of  the  values  of  the  world  up  to  a  proper  ratio 
to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  become  essential  to  the 
stability  of  all  classes  of  business.  A  paper  currency  may 
be  at  par  and  continue  so,  but  only  so  long  as  the  paper 
dollar  represents  a  gold  dollar  and  is  convertible  into  it. 

Why  is  your  currency  worth  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar 
oneyear,  eighty  cents  the  next,  and  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar 
the  following  year  ?  Why  is  it  like  a  barometer,  rising  and 
falling  with  every  puff  of  financial  wind  that  blows  across 
the  country?  It  is  because  the  representative  is  too  much 
in  excess  of  the  thing  represented — because  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  measure  of  values  exceeds  a  just  proportion  to 
the  measure  itself.  It  is  because  there  is  more  currency 
in  the  country  to-day  than  there  is  gold  and  silver  basis 
upon  which  it  can  properly  rest.  It  is  because  we  have 
more  products  and  more  currency  in  proportion  to  our 
precious  metals  than  other  commercial  nations.  The 
equilibrium  can  be  restored  only  by  increased  production  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  by  a  change  in  the  habits  of  our  people. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  sound  principle  of  finance  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  more  currency  you  have  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  your  coin,  the  less  its  value.  You  cannot,  with 
your  printing  presses  and  with  your  modern  devices,  ac¬ 
commodate  the  necessities  of  the  country  by  means  of 
printed  paper  so  long  as  the  great  commercial  world 
recognizes  gold  and  silver  as  the  only  measure  by  which 
commodities  can  be  gauged  and  ascertained,  and  their 
values  transmitted  and  exchanged.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  great  national  interest,  this  of  development 
and  production  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  bill  under  discussion  here  to-night  is  not,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  aright,  a  bill  to  put  untold  millions  into  Mr.  Sutro’s 
pocket.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  the  destruction  of  Virginia 
City.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  the  upturning  of  the  rails  of  the 
railroad  company.  It  is  a  bill  to  promote  and  encourage, 
to  stimulate  and  increase,  the  production  of  the  precious 
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metals.  And  if  it  can  be  reasonably  shown  that  this  bill, 
by  receiving  the  sanctiou  of  Congress,  will  tend  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end,  then  it  ought  to  command 
the  votes  of  a  large  majority  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 
It  is  not  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  mining  districts  only,  but  for  the  advancement  of  every 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuit.  All  are  interested  in 
the  increase  of  the  measure  of  values  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  production  and  the  growth  of  the  nation. 

But  the  question  arises,  may  this  bill,  if  it  be  enacted 
into  a  law,  be  reasonably  expected  to  produce  this  result? 
No  man  who  has  lived  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
in  the  mining  districts  of  the  country  can  avoid  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  cause  of  the  exceeding  slow¬ 
ness,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  is  the  cumbersome  and  laborious  processes  adopted 
in  working  the  mines,  together  with  imperfect  reduction 
of  the  ores,  by  which  a  large  percentage  of  the  contained 
metals  is  lost.  I  remember  some  twenty  years  ago  to  have 
passed  through  some  of  the  most  productive  silver  mines 
in  America.  I  recollect  to  have  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
shaft  of  the  celebrated  Cerro  Pasco  mine  in  Peru;  and  I 
saw  there  some  of  the  primitive  processes  of  mining.  Every 
bucketful  of  water,  every  particle  of  ore  raised  from  those 
mines,  came  from  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  upon  the 
backs  of  Peruvians.  Each  man  was  loaded  with  his  goat¬ 
skin  of  water  or  metal,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  result 
was  that  the  work  was  one  of  exceeding  labor  and  exceed¬ 
ing  slowness.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  barbarous  regions 
of  Peru,  I  heard  the  same  argument  made  against  progress 
that  I  have  heard  upon  this  floor  in  the  year  1873.  The 
man  there  who,  amid  toil  and  sweat,  was  climbing  up  those 
ladders  with  fifty  pounds  of  ore,  denounced  the  then  pro¬ 
posed  idea  of  a  tunnel  in  most  unmeasured  terms.  It  was 
proclaimed  that  if  the  mountains  were  tapped  and  the 
water  allowed  to  run  out  of  itself,  one  half  of  the  labor  of 
the  city  of  Cerro  Pasco  would  be  destroyed.  And,  sir, 
they  refused  to  permit  it.  The  old  process  was  continued 
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until  the  cost  of  production  equaled  and  finally  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  product.  Then  the  mining  companies  were 
compelled  to  stop  work  and  close  the  mines,  for  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudices  of  the  people  refused  to  permit  them 
to  perforate  the  mountain  with  a  tunnel  and  drain  the 
mines. 

Those  mines  lay  idle  for  three  years.  Starvation  came 
upon  the  people.  The  city  was  rapidly  becoming  depop¬ 
ulated.  Necessity  then  accomplished  that  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  refused.  The  result  was  that  they  themselves, 
with  all  their  ignorance  and  superstition  and  blindness, 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  and 
allow  the  tunnel  to  be  driven.  The  mines  were  then 
tapped  below  the  working  level;  the  water  flowed  off  of 
itself;  and  again  mining  became  possible  and  profitable. 

The  Cerro  Pasco  tunnel  was  driven  for  drainage  only. 
Nearly  two  miles  of  solid  rock  were  cut  through  for  the 
one  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  water.  The  formation 
of  the  country  and  other  conditions  were  not  favorable  for 
the  other  purposes  to  which  the  Sutro  tunnel  can  and  will 
be  devoted. 

Notwithstanding  the  grand  success  of  the  tunnel,  and 
the  utter  overthrow  of  popular  prejudice  thereby,  the 
people  still  insisted  on  elevating  the  ores  from  those  mines 
to  the  surface,  not  by  the  steam-engine,  not  b}7  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  modern  ingenuity,  but  upon  the  backs  of  men. 
That  condition  went  on  for  ten  years  longer.  The  mighty 
agency  of  steam  was  refused.  The  mob  of  Cerro  Pasco 
threatened  to  destroy  any  machinery  which  should  be  there 
erected,  until  again  the  cost  of  production  equaled  the 
value  of  the  product,  when  again  the  prejudices  and  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  age  had  to  break  down  before  dire  necessity. 
To-day  the  steam-engine  is  at  work  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mines  of  Cerro  Pasco;  again  production  has  become 
profitable ;  and  again  the  city  is  prosperous. 

Mining  upon  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  has  nearly 
reached  the  same  point  of  unprofitable  production.  Al¬ 
ready  the  vast  deposits  of  low-grade  ores,  which  constitute 
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the  chief  value  of  all  fissure  mines,  have  to  be  left  in  po¬ 
sition  or  removed  as  barren  rock.  The  cost  of  production 
is  rapidly  reaching  the  value  of  the  thing  produced;  and 
with  the  enlightened  policy  which  has  been  advocated  here 
to-night,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  vast  mines 
of  Nevada  will  become  as  valueless  as  those  of  Cerro 
Pasco  were  in  1850.  I  might  go  on  and  give  illustrations 
of  a  similar  character  from  other  mines  which  I  have 
visited  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  But,  sir,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  common  sense  and  intelligence  of  Congress 
will  recognize  the  truth  of  these  propositions  without 
spending  further  time  upon  their  illustration. 

The  idea  of  a  tunnel  is  not  a  new  one.  This  is  no  new¬ 
fangled  or  far-fetched  thought  of  Mr.  Sutro.  It  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  mine-working  which  addressed  itself  to  the  common 
sense  and  is  sustained  by  the  experience  of  all  the  more 
intelligent  miners  of  the  world.  The  opposition  to  this 
work  rests  upon  the  most  remarkable  and  absurd  basis 
ever  unearthed  in  the  history  of  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion.  And  the  volume  of  evidence  made  up  before  the 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  which  I  have  read  with 
some  care,  is  a  sample  of  the  curious  literature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century. 

We  are  there  told  in  plain  terms  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
hoist  a  ton  of  rock  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  the  surface  than  it  is  to  drop  that  rock  down 
to  a  tunnel  by  its  own  gravity.  We  are  told  it  is  cheaper 
to  pump  water  fifteen  hundred  feet  into  the  air  than  to 
pull  a  plug  out  of  the  bottom  and  let  it  run  out.  We  are 
there  told,  sir,  it  is  better  to  work  in  a  temperature  of  one 
hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  than  to  work  at  seventy  de¬ 
grees;  that  miners  can  produce  more  metal,  grander  re¬ 
sults,  more  profitable  consequences,  than  they  could  with 
wholesome,  cool  atmosphere  in  which  to  labor.  And  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  conclusion,  also,  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  the  State  of  New  York,  [Mr. 
Merriam.] 

Tunnels,  sir,  are  no  new  things.  There  are  those  on 
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this  floor  who  can  bear  me  witness  that  this  tunnel  system 
of  mining  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  great  fissure  lodes 
of  the  world,  where  ores  are  hoisted  and  transported  for 
the  purpose  of  smelting  or  crushing,  hut  to  all  hill  and 
deep  “diggings,”  wherever  the  topography  of  the  country 
renders  such  diggings  accessible  by  horizontal  drifts  or 
tunnels. 

In  1851  I  saw  the  first  shaft  put  down,  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  one  hundred  feet,  which  developed  the  rich 
placers  of  Mameluke  Hill.  For  a  time  the  miners  hoisted 
the  accumulating  waters  and  the  rich  pay-earth  through 
this  shaft.  But  their  common,  practical  sense  soon  told 
them,  what  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  fertile 
mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Hew  York,  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  drive  a  tunnel  into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  until  it 
should  intersect  their  shaft,  through  which  the  water  could 
flow,  and  through  which  they  could  transport  their  pay- 
earth  upon  wheelbarrows,  than  to  hoist  the  water  and 
earth  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  windlass.  In  those 
days  to  determine  was  to  execute.  The  tunnel  was  driven, 
and  through  its  agency  the  wealth  of  that  mountain  was 
poured  into  the  pockets  of  the  miners. 

What  does  the  Sutro  tunnel  propose  to  do  ?  It  simply 
proposes  to  cut  the  Comstock  lode  at  a  depth  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  from  the  surface,  at  such  an  angle  of  inclination 
as  will  permit  the  water  of  those  mines  to  drain  out  by  the 
action  of  gravity,  thus  dispensing  with  all  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  pumps  and  steam-engines,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Hew  York  speaks  so  feelingly,  which  have  been 
transported  to  Hevada  and  erected  at  immense  cost,  and 
over  whose  dried  bones,  as  they  will  soon  lie  bleaching 
upon  the  plains  of  Hevada,  the  gentleman  has  given  us 
such  a  dolorous  requiem. 

The  sooner  these  engines  cease  their  motions,  the  sooner 
those  pumps  cease  to  work,  the  sooner  will  the  capacity  of 
the  Comstock  lode  rise  from  its  present  condition  to  one  of 
vastly  increased  production. 

This  tunnel  is  designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  allow  the 
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water  to  flow  out;  and,  secondly,  to  transport  the  ores  to 
the  surface  on  a  horizontal  plane,  instead  of  by  perpendic¬ 
ular  shafts.  Engineers  of  railroads  have  long  since  settled 
the  question,  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  operate  two  miles  of 
railroad  on  a  level  as  one  mile  at  an  elevation  of  fifty-two 
feet.  By  that  simple  rule  you  can  determine  how  much 
cheaper  it  is  to  transport  ores  four  miles  on  a  level  plane 
than  to  hoist  them  to  two  thousand  feet  perpendicularly. 
I  here  state  the  proposition,  which  every  engineer  in  the 
country  will  sustain,  that  you  can  transport  that  ore  for 
forty  miles  on  cars,  on  level  tracks,  as  cheaply  as  to  hoist 
it  two  thousand  feet  with  magnificent  steam-engines.  Yet, 
instead  of  having  to  be  transported  through  tunnels  forty 
miles,  the  entire  length  of  this  tunnel  is  only  four  miles, 
making  a  saving  almost  incredible  in  amount. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  only  a  measure  to  drain  the  mines, 
not  only  to  transport  the  ores  to  the  surface  cheaply,  but 
it  is  also  to  increase  the  capacity  of  those  who  labor  in  the 
mines  for  work  itself.  It  is  a  well-known  proposition  that, 
as  you  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  temperature 
rises ;  and  they  have  reached  a  point  here  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  shows  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  members  of  Congress  never  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  in  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees, 
(and  if  they  had,  would  probably  have  declined  the  pleas¬ 
ure,)  unless  they  call  sitting  here  during  the  heats  of  sum¬ 
mer  physical  labor ;  but  every  one  who  has  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  aware  that  when  the  thermometer  rises  to  one 
hundred  degrees,  the  capacity  of  the  human  frame  for 
industry  is  diminished  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent.,  and 
that  thirty-three  per  cent,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  productive 
industries  of  the  country,  and  to  that  extent  increases  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  precious  metals. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another,  and,  if  you  please,  a  still  higher 
object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  proposed  work.  It  is  to 
purify  the  atmosphere  of  those  mines.  It  is,  sir,  to  add  to 
the  longevity  of  those  people  who  immure  themselves  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  production  of  this  great 
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measure  of  universal  value.  It  is  a  great  health-giving 
proposition.  It  is  ventilation  of  the  mines.  It  enables 
men  to  live  and  work  in  health  instead  of  sickness.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  this  enter¬ 
prise. 

But  again,  sir,  we  are  told  if  this  should  fail,  if  Mr. 
Sutro’s  ideas  should  prove  futile,  if  the  tunnel  should  be 
driven  in,  and  not  work  after  being  driven  in,  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  by  Congress  would  be  lost.  You  might  as 
well  oppose  appropriations  for  governmental  expenses  for 
the  ensuing  year  on  the  ground  that  the  axle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  might  wear  out,  and  the  new  year  never  come  forth 
from  the  womb  of  futurity.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and 
all  countries  has  but  one  voice  on  this  question.  Wherever 
topographically  practicable,  (which  all  admit  in  this  case,) 
tunnel  mining  is  more  rapid  and  economical  than  any  other 
process.  It  is  also  more  certain.  Water  is  the  miner’s 
great  enemy,  and  may  accumulate  so  rapidly  as  to  defy  all 
efforts  to  remove  it  by  pumping.  This  can  never  happen 
where  the  water  can  move  move  off  by  the  force  of  its  own 
gravity. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  mines  may  fail  to  yield  valuable 
ores  below  the  tunnel  level.  Sir,  the  shafts  and  adits  in  the 
Comstock  lode  have  already  developed  low-grade  ores — 
ores  that  will  not  pay  for  hoisting,  pumping,  and  labor  in 
the  high  temperature  of  those  mines — enough  to  pay  for  a 
dozen  Sutro  tunnels.  Already,  I  say,  enough  is  developed, 
enough  is  known  to  exist,  if  utilized  by  this  system  of  min¬ 
ing,  to  render  the  Sutro  tunnel  a  grand  success.  Hence, 
sir,  failure  in  regard  to  ores  is  impossible;  failure  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  is  impossible,  because  the  experience  of 
the  mining  world,  from  the  silver  mines  of  Europe  to  the 
silver  mines  of  South  America,  and  from  the  silver  mines 
of  South  America  to  the  very  deep  diggings  in  California, 
in  Cariboo,  and  every  gold-bearing  region  of  the  world,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  tunnel  is  the  cheapest  method  of 
working  that  man  has  ever  devised. 

This,  as  I  said  before,  is  no  new  theory  of  Mr.  Sutro ; 
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but  he  has  had  the  courage  and  the  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance,  against  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  to  carry  this 
work  forward.  Sir,  the  enterprise  is  gigantic,  and  therein 
consists  the  whole  difficulty.  Four  miles  of  blasting  through 
solid  rock  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  ordinary  man’s 
pocket.  And,  sir,  in  consideration  of  the  results  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  the  purposes  to  be  attained,  the  great  utility  to 
the  whole  country,  it  is  but  fair  and  right  that  the  govern¬ 
mental  pocket,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  contribute  to 
this  object.  This  bill  asks  the  appropriation  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  mineral  lands  to  be  applied  to  this 
great  work. 

These  people  do  not  ask  your  mineral  lands.  They  do 
not  ask  the  money  out  of  your  Treasury.  The}’  do  not  ask 
to  take  hold  of  the  resources  of  the  East  and  apply  them 
to  the  West.  They  say  you  are  selling  the  mineral  lands 
of  the  West;  give  us  the  results  of  those  sales,  to  a  limited 
amount,  for  carrying  out  the  grandest  enterprise  for  the 
development  of  mining  industry  in  this  country  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken. 

The  logic,  sir,  of  the  opposition  depends  upon  three 
propositions,  which  I  have  already  incidentally  stated: 
first,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  hoist  rock  than  it  is  to  drop  it 
down;  second,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pump  water  than  to  let 
it  run  off  itself;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  ten 
dollars  a  ton  for  milling  ores  than  it  is  to  pay  five  dollars. 
This  can  be  true  only  with  the  mining  capitalist,  who  has 
large  sums  already  invested,  and  the  product  of  whose 
mine  is  a  commodity  of  variable  value.  I  will  give  an 
illustration.  In  1863  I  went  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
to  make  sale  of  a  coal  mine.  And  among  other  grand 
features  of  it,  which  I  explained  to  the  business  men  of 
San  Francisco,  and  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  foolish 
heart  I  thought  would  secure  a  ready  sale  at  a  fair  price, 
was  the  fact  that  the  mine  could  be  worked  through  a  tun¬ 
nel,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  costly  machinery  and 
the  constant  expense  of  hoisting  and  pumping.  One  of 
the  great  coal  men  of  California,  as  he  is  now  one  of  the 
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great  Comstock-lode  men,  said:  “My  dear  sir,  that  is  just 
the  objection  I  have  to  your  coal  mine.  We  have  a  great 
many  mines  that  we  cannot  work  without  hoisting  the  coal 
and  pumping  the  water.  Our  machinery,  purchased  at 
great  cost,  is  already  in  position  and  doing  its  work.  W e  do 
not  want  any  mines  opened  which  will  come  in  competition 
with  those  which  we  are  now  working;  people  must  have 
coal,  and  it  does  not  matter  what  the  coal  costs  us,  as  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  the  difference.  And  therefore  he  did 
not  want  my  mine;  it  was  too  easily  worked.  “Now,” 
said  he,  “when  some  one  else  buys  your  mine,  and  I  find 
that  it  is  going  to  he  developed,  it  is  cheaper  for  me  to  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  shut 
the  mine  down.” 

That  is  the  theory  of  coal-mining,  and  the  same  doctrine 
applies  to  the  Comstock  lode.  They  can  manipulate  the 
stock  and  control  the  mine  just  so  long  as  they  have  trap¬ 
doors  which  they  can  shut  down  at  the  mouth  of  every 
shaft  and  keep  outsiders  out;  but  when  you  drive  this 
great  tunnel  at  right  angles  to  that  lode,  it  opens  all  the 
secrets  of  the  Comstock  lode  to  the  whole  country.  It 
destroys  the  machinations  of  the  stock  board  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  I  can  see  very  well  why  these  men  should  oppose 
this  measure — why  they  should  oppose  any  measure  which 
tends  to  unveil  all  the  secrets  of  this  great  mineral  vein. 

I  have  seen  this  thing  operate  in  San  Francisco,  not 
only  in  respect  to  silver,  but  to  coal  and  other  mines,  and 
I  can  see  the  good  sense  and  reason  for  these  men  not  only 
to  oppose  the  Sutro  tunnel,  but  any  other  measure  which 
would  open  a  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode. 

But  we  are  told  another  thing;  and  that  is  that  the 
miners  are  satisfied  as  they  now  are,  and  wish  to  be  let 
alone.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  affirmed:  first,  that 
foul  air  is  better  to  work  in  than  pure  air;  second,  it  is 
better  to  work  in  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees 
than  seventy;  and,  third,  a  short  life  with  sickness  is  bet 
ter  than  a  long  one  with  health. 

These  are  the  reasons,  cogent  perhaps  here  in  Washing- 
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ton;  but,  sir,  they  are  death  in  Nevada.  The  stock-jobbing 
nabobs  of  San  Francisco  are  willing,  in  the  generosity  of 
their  hearts,  to  shorten  the  miner’s  probation  here  on  earth, 
and  despatch  him,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  the  happy  min¬ 
ing  districts  of  the  great  hereafter. 

But,  sir,  the  miners  of  Nevada  do  not  ask  to  be  let  alone; 
the  stock-jobbers  do.  The  Representative  from  Nevada  comes 
here  with  a  majority  of  eight  hundred  ahead  of  his  party 
ticket;  and  he  comes  here  astraddle  of  the  Sutro  tunnel. 
[Laughter.]  Eight  hundred  miners  in  that  country,  who 
“  want  to  be  let  alone,”  have  thrown  their  Republicanism 
on  one  side,  and  have  elected  a  Democrat  to  this  House, 
because  he  favored  the  construction  of  this  tunnel.  Do  you 
not  see  that  the  miners  are  all  opposed  to  this  tunnel? 

But  we  are  told  again  that  this  Sutro  tunnel,  if  complet¬ 
ed,  will  destroy  Virginia  City.  Sir,  this  has  been  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  all  conservatives  since  time  began.  Every  step 
mankind  has  made  forward  has  been  met  by  the  same  logic 
that  we  have  heard  here  to-night.  Every  wave  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  has  swept  around  the  globe  has  washed  away 
the  accumulated  debris  of  ages  in  its  progress. 

Sir,  progress  can  only  be  made  by  the  destruction  of  that 
which  preceded  it.  Why  have  the  aborigines  melted  away 
from  the  face  of  the  county?  The  answer  is  plain.  A 
superior  civilization  approached,  and  they  could  not  look 
it  in  the  face. 

Every  improvement  you  make  in  life  renders  less  valu¬ 
able  something  inferior  to  it.  Every  patent  you  permit  to 
be  taken  out  damages  some  man  who  works  by  the  old 
process.  Every  railroad  constructed  through  the  country 
changes  local  values,  and  if  the  Sutro  tunnel  is  to  destroy 
Virginia  City  it  must  be  so;  but,  sir,  the  world  should  not 
stand  still,  the  sun  should  not  rest  in  its  course  simply  to 
save  Virginia  City.  The  progress  of  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  not  be  arrested  because  ten  thousand  men  may 
suffer  a  dollar  or  two  each  in  their  pockets.  However,  the 
men  of  Virginia  City  take  a  broader  comprehension  of  this 
question  than  that.  They  are  the  very  men  who  by  their 
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votes  have  said  to  Congress  that  they  desire  the  progress 
of  this  work.  They  know  that  in  a  few  years  from  now, 
with  the  present  system  of  mining  operations,  Virginia 
City  itself  must  perish  of  inanition.  They  know  that  the 
point  is  rapidly  being  reached  when  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  and  the  cost  of  production  must  come  together;  and 
from  that  time  forward  Virginia  City  must  languish,  until 
in  a  few  years  the  crows  and  the  bats  and  the  wolves  will 
haunt  the  streets  and  houses  now  so  full  of  life  and  activity. 
They  say,  therefore,  that  no  matter  what  effect  it  may  have 
upon  our  locality,  give  us  the  Sutro  tunnel.  It  will  give 
us  two  thousand  feet  more  in  depth  of  mine;  it  will  render 
the  vast  deposits  of  low-grade  ores  available;  it  will  in¬ 
crease  profits  by  diminishing  cost;  it  will  promote  health 
and  longevity,  and  give  new  activity  to  the  great  industry 
of  our  State  for  a  century  to  come. 

But  I  have  already  occupied  more  time  than  I  intended 
to  do  upon  this  subject,  simply  because  my  life  for  twenty 
years  has  been  principally  spent  in  mining  countries,  where 
the  questions  now  being  discussed  in  this  House  received 
practical  exemplification  in  every-day  life;  and  because  I 
know  the  necessities  of  those  countries,  and  the  claim  they 
have  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  step  forward  and 
give  this  little  aid  to  the  mining  interests  of  America  while 
it  is  showering  untold  millions  upon  all  the  other  industries 
of  the  land. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  referred,  but  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  proper 
consideration  of  this  measure;  that  is,  the  scientific  point 
of  view. 

A  thousand  questions  of  theoretical  and  practical  science 
may  find  their  solution  through  the  construction  of  this 
work.  Questions  such  as  the  depth  of  fissure  lodes,  the 
composition  of  the  earth’s  crust  at  greater  depths  than 
heretofore  attained,  the  continued  increase  of  temperature 
downward,  the  laws  of  terrestrial  radiation,  and  many 
others  may  be  advanced  toward  final  determination. 
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We  send  expeditions  of  discovery  to  the  north  pole;  we 
send,  at  great  expense,  our  manufactures  and  productions 
to  the  Expositions  at  London,  at  Paris,  at  Vienna;  we  give 
large  subsidies  to  the  steamship  lines  of  this  country;  we 
pay  the  Agricultural  Department  over  on  the  Island  here 
untold  thousands  of  dollars  to  run  its  machinery  and  to 
enable  it  to  scatter  its  seed  and  its  reports  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land;  we  have  our  boards  of  health  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  America,  at  very  great  expense  to  the 
various  municipalities,  States,  and  the  nation  at  large;  and 
yet  to  the  extent  to  which  this  question  applies,  it  is  more 
important  than  them  all.  Build  the  Sutro  tunnel,  or  ren¬ 
der  it  possible  for  Mr.  Sutro’s  company  to  build  it,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  will  he  more  beneficial  to  science  than 
all  your  expeditions  to  the  north,  pole;  more  valuable  to 
manufactures  than  all  your  European  expositions;  more 
stimulative  of  commerce  than  all  your  steamboat  subsidies; 
more  valuable  to  agriculture  than  is  your  Agricultural 
Bureau  itself;  and  more  promotive  of  health  than  many 
of  your  boards  of  health  in  your  great  cities. 

By  it  you  will  render  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
your  precious  metals  certain,  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  necessities  of  the  age.  In  that  way  you 
will,  as  it  were,  multiply  the  number  of  your  half  bushels 
in  which  to  measure  your  productions,  and  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  commodities  by  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  precious  metals  which  are  the  measure  of  all  values. 
You  will  regulate  and  control  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  pour  into  the  Com¬ 
stock  lode  a  current  of  fresh  air  which  will  be  better  for 
the  three  thousand  miners  there  at  labor  than  all  the  nos¬ 
trums  of  your  physicians  and  all  the  contrivances  of  your 
boards  of  health. 


Mr.  KENDALL,  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  bill  provides,  not  for  a  subsidy; 
not  for  a  gift  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  aught  else; 
but  simply  for  a  loan  from  the  Government,  for  the  re¬ 
payment  of  which,  principal  and  interest,  the  amplest 
and  most  perfect  security  is  given.  And  more:  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  this  loan,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  this  com¬ 
pany  is  bound  to  expend  on  this  great  work  at  least  an 
equal  amount.  The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  will  not  fall 
short  of  $4,000,000.  And  still  more :  the  last  $500,000  of 
the  proposed  loan  is  to  be  withheld  until  the  company  shall 
have  erected  reduction,  concentration,  and  smelting  works 
on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  to  cost  not  less  than  the 
sum  so  withheld.  One  half  of  the  income  derived  from 
the  tunnel  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  repayment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  loan.  And  in  default  of  payment,  principal  and 
interest,  within  the  period  of  twenty  years,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  declare  the  rights  of  the  company  under  the 
act  forfeited,  and  the  company’s  possession  and  control  of 
the  property  terminated. 

These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  bill.  I  claim  it  is 
as  complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Government,  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  made.  And  what  more  could  the  most  watch¬ 
ful  and  cautious  guardian  of  the  Treasury  desire? 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  mining  interests  of  the  great  West, 
which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  this  great  enter¬ 
prise,  come  not  in  this  bill  before  Congress  begging  for 
gifts  or  subsidies.  All  I  ask  is  a  careful  examination  and 
consideration  of  what  is  proposed.  It  is  a  loan,  with  the 
best  securhy  for  speedy  repayment.  It  is  some  small  aid 
by  the  Government  to  a  work  too  great  for  unassisted  pri¬ 
vate  means.  It  is  the  conservation  and  development  of 
the  great  mineral  wealth  which  belongs  to  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  some  encouragement  to  the  leading  industry  of 
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the  West,  which  has  more  than  once  saved  the  country 
from  financial  ruin  and  sustained  our  national  credit  dur¬ 
ing  the  darkest  hours  of  civil  war — an  industry  which  is 
to  us  what  commerce  and  agriculture  and  manufactures 
are  to  my  friends  from  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio. 

Sir,  aid  to  this  great  work  has  been  repeatedly  solicited 
from  Congress  by  the  people  of  the  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent — solicited  in  the  most  solemn  and  au¬ 
thentic  form  in  which  a  people  can  make  known  their 
wishes  to  the  Government  under  which  they  live.  Do  you 
ask  how?  At  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  present  here  certain  resolutions  then  just  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  my  State,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Nevada  relative  to  the  establishment  of 

reduction  works  by  the  United  States. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

Your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  most  respect¬ 
fully  represent  that  there  is  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
ocean  a  great  number  of  mines  yielding  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  many  other 
metals  that  are  valuable  and  indispensable  to  the  various  industries  of  the 
world ;  and  that  in  the  most  perfect  and  practicable  establishment  for  the 
reduction  of  said  ores  now  in  operation  in  said  region  a  large  percentage  of 
the  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  other  base  metals,  are  lost 
or  destroyed;  the  character  of  said  reduction  works  being  such  that  those 
metals  cannot  be  saved,  and  that  a  very  great  number  of  mines  of  great 
wealth  are  already  discovered  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  in  other  localities 
accessible  to  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  ■whose  ores  are  now  either  left  to  lie 
in  the  mine,  awaiting  improved  facilities  for  reduction,  or  worked  at  a  great 
loss  of  valuable  metals,  by  present  imperfect  methods,  or  shipped  to  Europe, 
where  those  processes  are  so  perfect  as  to  save  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in 
said  ores;  and  that  the  erection  of  such  works  as  are  necessary  for  the  perfect 
and  economical  reduction  of  said  ores  will  be  so  expensive  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  assistance  of  the  Government  will  be  found  necessary  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  enterprise ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  such  reduc¬ 
tion  works  at  some  accessible  point  in  the  great  basin  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  by  saving  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  money  now  paid  for  transportation  to  and  the  reduction  of 
said  ores  in  foreign  countries,  by  making  valuable  a  vast  number  of  mines 
now  idle,  and  giving  a  new  impetus  to  base-metal  mining,  by  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  additional  laborers,  and  by  largely  increasing  the 
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development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States;  and  your  memorial¬ 
ists  would  further  represent  that  it  is  their  opinion  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  mineral  lands  could  be  appropriated  to  no  purpose  so  conducive  to  public 
welfare  as  the  establishment  of  this  enterprise  to  encourage  mining. 

Therefore  they  pray  your  honorable  body  to  set  apart  all  the  moneys  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  sales  of  mineral  lands,  under  such  conditions  as  your  honorable 
body  may  deem  fit,  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set  forth;  and  that  reduc¬ 
tion  works  similar  in  character  to  those  in  Swansea,  England,  or  of  such 
character  as  modern  scientific  discoveries  may  suggest,  shall  be  established  at 
some  point  on  or  near  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  most  accessible  to  the  mines 
of  our  region. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate ,  (the  Assembly  concurring,)  That  our  Senators  are 
instructed,  and  our  Representative  in  Congress  is  requested,  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  that  will  accomplish  tho 
objects  set  forth  in  the  memorial;  and 

Resolved  further ,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  and  resolution  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  to  our  Representative 
in  Congress,  asking  their  early  attention  to  the  subject. 

Passed  February  27,  1871. 

At  a  previous  session  of  the  Nevada  Legislature  the  fol¬ 
lowing  joint  memorial  and  resolutions,  which  I  have  here 
before  me  and  which  I  ask  to  be  read,  were  passed: 

Joint  memorial  and  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Nevada,  asking  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Sutro  tunnel. 

Whereas  the  State  of  Nevada  contains  within  its  borders  a  silver  vein  called 
the  Comstock  lode;  and  whereas  a  deep  drainage  and  exploring  tunnel,  lead¬ 
ing  into  said  lode,  is  necessary  to  its  permanent  yield  of  the  precious  metals ; 
and  whereas  the  character  of  said  lode  is  now  demonstrated  to  be  such  as  to 
give  ample  security  to  the  capital  necessary  to  be  advanced  for  its  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  whereas  the  following  facts,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  are 
of  weighty  consideration;  that  the  mines  of  said  lode  have  been  worked  for 
seven  years  last  past,  and  during  this  time  have  produced  $64,000,000;  that 
the  present  annual  yield  is  $16,000,000,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  annual 
product  of  the  republic  of  Mexico;  that  the  expense  of  working  these  mines 
so  rapidly  increases  with  the  increased  depth  that  the  $16,000,000  were  last 
year  realized  at  a  cost  of  $15,500,000;  and  at  the  present  ratio  of  cost  to  pro¬ 
duction,  their  resources  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  wholly  absorbed,  and  the 
mines  practically  abandoned;  that  the  causes  of  increased  cost  are,  among 
others,  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  mines,  insufficient  ventilation,  and 
the  increase  of  heat  with  depth;  and  that  now,  having  reached  a  depth  of 
eight  hundred  feet,  these  combined  causes  will  prevent  their  being  worked 
’wofitably,  on  the  present  plan,  below  twelve  hundred  feet;  that  the  Comstock 
! <>de  is  conveniently  placed  for  deep  drainage,  being  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  which  declines  into  a  valley,  from  which  a  horizontal  adit  or  tun¬ 
nel  four  miles  long  can  be  constructed,  which  will  cut  the  mines  at  a  depth 
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of  two  thousand  feet;  that  this  tunnel  once  constructed,  these  mines  can  be 
profitably  worked  to  a  depth  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  by  means  of  it,  at 
least  a  thousand  millions  of  treasure  will  be  secured;  that  the  State  of  Nevada 
cannot  render  material  aid  to  this  indispensable  work,  by  reason  of  constitu¬ 
tional  inhibitions ;  that  the  mining  companies,  while  producing  large  amounts 
of  bullion,  and  distributing  it  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  under 
existing  circumstances,  derive  but  an  inconsiderable  profit,  and  are  not  equal, 
without  Government  aid,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing;  that  the  taxable  property  of  the  United  States  has  been  more  than  doub¬ 
led  within  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  this  increase  has  mainly  resulted  from 
the  vast  addition  to  the  precious  metals  within  this  time ;  and  the  further 
addition  of  one  thousand  millions  would  he  increased  to  that  extent  of  the 
public  resources,  and  virtually  a  reduction,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
public  debt;  that  the  United  States  contain,  by  estimation,  one  million  square 
miles  of  mineral  land,  the  chief  value  of  which  is  to  be  found  at  great  depths 
from  the  surface;  and  what  is  now  wanting  to  enlist  private  enterprise  in  the 
aid  of  deep  mining,  and  thus  develop  incalculable  wealth,  is  a  practicable 
proof,  upon  such  a  scale  as  the  proposed  tunnel  would  furnish,  that  our  mines 
are  continuous  to  the  lowest  levels  at  which  drainage  can  be  secured;  that 
in  all  European  mining  countries  the  aid  of  Government  is  given,  on  broad 
financial  considerations,  to  enterprises  of  this  and  like  character;  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  work  and  the  results  to  flow  from  its  completion, 
as  favorably  affecting  great  financial  questions,  justly  assign  to  it  a  national 
consideration :  Therefore, 

Resolved ,  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Nevada ,  conjointly ,  That 
our  Senators  be  instructed,  and  our  Representative  requested,  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  obtain  from  Congress  such  material  aid  as  will  secure  the 
speedy  construction  of  the  deep-drainage  and  mining  tunnel  known  as  the 
Sutro  tunnel. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  fore¬ 
going  preamble  and  resolution,  together  with  the  reports  of  committees,  to 
each  of  our  Senators  and  to  our  Representative  in  Congress. 

These,  sir,  are  the  instructions  under  which  I  ask  the 
aid  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  important  work.  These 
are  the  solemn  and  deliberate  acts  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  I  represent.  And  claiming  some  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  Nevada  and  with  their  wants  and  desires, 
I  declare,  here  in  my  place,  that  these  memorials  and 
resolutions  faithfully  represent  the  great  body  of  that  peo¬ 
ple,  irrespective  of  party  or  politics. 

Sir,  I  was  pained  to  see  in  the  minority  report  upon  this 
bill  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent]  this  paragraph: 
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“It  [the  Sutro  tunnel]  is  simply  a  huge  job,  got  up  by  speculators  to  tax 
the  miners  on  the  Comstock  lode,  without  conferring  any  adequate  or  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  in  return.” 

Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State,  thus  repeatedly 
speaking  through  their  Legislature,  I  repel  the  unworthy 
imputation,  and  assert  that  this  enterprise  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people — the  working,  tax-paying  people  of  the 
State;  and  it  is  an  enterprise,  too,  than  which  none  more 
deserving  was  ever  asking  aid  before  the  American  Con¬ 
gress. 

“But,”  says  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Yew  York, 
[Mr.  Merriam,]  “Sutro  is  an  adventurer.”  Adventurer! 
Go,  sir,  to  those  western  mountains  and  see  what  this 
“adventurer”  has  done.  My  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Merriam]  says  he  visited  the  locality  of  the  Sutro  tunnel 
“a  year  and  a  half  ago.”  Had  he  been  there  with  me  last 
October  he  would  have  been  filled  with  wonder  and  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  then  going  on  : 
the  main  tunnel  driven  in  and  completed  over  twelve 
hundred  feet;  four  perpendicular  shafts  sinking  along  the 
tunnel  line  to  connect  with  it  depths  varying  from  five 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  so  that  soon  nine  working 
faces  of  the  tunnel  will  be  presented  to  the  workmen  for 
simultaneous  attack;  and  most  ponderous  and  substantial 
machinery  and  buildings  erected  over  these  shafts;  nearly 
six  hundred  men  employed,  and  a  total  expenditure  for  the 
previous  year  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

Sir,  call  Mr.  Sutro  an  “adventurer,”  if  you  please,  or  an 
enthusiast.  I  would  that  we  had  more  such  adventurers 
and  more  such  enthusiasts  to  develop  the  industries  of  the 
new  and  growing  West.  Granted  that  he  is  an  enthusiast. 
What  great  work  in  war,  or  politics,  or  art,  or  science,  or 
literature,  in  public  or  private  life,  is  accomplished  without 
enthusiasm  or  without  enthusiasts?  This  adventurer,  this 
enthusiast,- is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  learning,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  culture;  a  gentleman  of  integrity,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  all  the  business  details  of  this  gigantic 
work;  against  whom,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  members 
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of  this  and  of  previous  Congresses,  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  not  one  word  of  reproach  has  been  breathed,  and 
who  during  that  intercourse  has  done  more  by  his  publi¬ 
cations,  which  the  learned  and  skillful  miner,  the  honora¬ 
ble  gentleman  from  Hew  York  [Mr.  Merriam]  affects  to 
despise;  by  his  intelligent  discourse  and  conversation;  by 
his  arguments  before  committees  of  both  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  by  his  enthusiasm ,  to  illustrate  the  great  mining 
resources  of  the  Pacific  West,  than  has  been  done  by  all 
her  representatives  together  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
from  the  admission  of  Oregon  and  California  as  States  of 
the  Union  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  know  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  refer  to  myself  in  the 
course  which  this  debate  has  taken  through  remarks  of 
gentlemen  who  oppose  this  bill.  In  the  last  canvass  in 
that  State  I  advocated  this,  with  other  local  measures, 
everywhere  before  the  people.  I  advocated  it  openly  and 
frankly  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  place  I  now 
hold.  And  with  what  result?  I  was  the  only  candidate 
upon  our  State  Democratic  ticket  who  was  not  defeated. 

While  the  Grant  electoral  ticket  swept  the  State  by  over 
two  thousand  majority,  my  own  vote  reversed  that  and 
gave  me  nearly  one  thousand  over  my  competitor — a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  distinguished  ability,  of  the  highest  personal 
character  and  popularity,  but  who  was  either  opposed  to 
or  non-committal  in  regard  to  this  enterprise.  And  still 
further  :  it  has  been  said  that  property  owners  of  Virginia 
City  and  Gold  Hill,  towns  adjacent  to  this  Sutro  tunnel, 
will  he  ruined. 

How,  people  in  this  country  are  supposed  to  understand 
their  own  interests,  and  to  he  capable  of  guarding  them  at 
least  against  damage  from  their  own  voluntary  acts.  The 
people  of  both  these  towns  are  strongly  Republican  in 
party  politics.  I  advocated  this  measure  in  the  popular 
assemblages.  On  the  eve  of  the  election,  before  an  au¬ 
dience  of  near  two  thousand  people  at  Virginia,  I  used 
this  and  similar  language  : 

“Starting  near  the  Carson  river,  four  miles  away,  an  adit  level  is  penetrat- 
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ing  the  depths  of  the  greatest  and  richest  silver  mine  on  the  globe.  Deep 
down  under  the  place  where  you  now  sit,  nearly  suffocated  with  foul  air,  are 
hundreds  of  miners  at  work  who  understand  better  than  I  can  explain  the 
advantages  to  our  mining  interests  of  this  gigantic  enterprise.  I  care  not, 
I  have  not  stopped  to  consider,  whether  this  work  is  under  the  auspices  of 
Sutro,  or  Brown,  or  Smith,  or  any  one  else.  I  have  advocated  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  this  enterprise,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  and 
request  of  your  own  Legislature.” 

Yet,  here  I  received  a  majority  over  my  opponent. 
Yow,  sir,  I  surely  will  be  understood  as  mentioning  these 
matters  not  from  any  feeliug  of  personal  vanity,  but  only 
as  answering  the  objection  about  the  depreciation  and  ruin 
of  the  property  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

This  work  is  in  the  interest  of  labor  and  the  laboring 
men  of  my  State,  and  indeed  of  every  mining  State  and 
Territory.  I  claim,  too,  that  the  constitutional  authority 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  clear  and  unquestionable. 
It  rests  upon  principles  of  interpretation  which  were  set¬ 
tled  soon  after  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  and 
which  have  ever  since  been  steadily  recognized  by  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  mere  statement 
of  the  constitutional  grounds  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

One  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  increase  within 
our  own  country  the  production  of  gold  and  silver. 
Another  effect  will  be  to  determine,  develop,  and  increase 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  are  the  pub¬ 
lic  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  confers  upon  Con¬ 
gress  “  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,”  gives 
authority  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  any  object 
which  will,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  tend  to  diminish  the 
burden  of  the  public  debt  by  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
coin  or  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  thereby  im¬ 
proving  the  value  and  facilitating  the  negotiations  of  the 
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public  securities,  reducing  their  rate  of  interest,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  tax-paying  capacity  of  the  people. 

The  power  “to  regulate  commerce”  includes  the  power 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  Con¬ 
gress,  tend,  by  augmenting  the  volume  of  the  coin,  to 
secure  a  sound,  healthy,  and  adequate  medium  of  exchange 
for  the  United  States. 

The  power  “to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin,”  carries  the  entire  control  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country,  and  includes  authority  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  tend  to 
improve  its  character  and  enlarge  its  volume. 

The  power  to  “raise  and  support  armies”  and  “provide 
and  maintain  a  navy”  involves  the  power  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  tend  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  expedite  the  organization  of  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  lighten  the  burdens  which  their  maintenance 
will  entail  upon  the  people. 

The  power  “to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States”  includes  in  its  scope  complete  authority  for  such 
legislation  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  give 
strength  and  stability  to  the  currency,  so  as  to  enable  the 
Government  to  borrow  the  largest  amounts  with  the  least 
delay,  on  the  best  terms,  and  at  the  lowest  rates  of  interest. 

That  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  confers  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  “to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  pow¬ 
ers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof,”  authorizes  Congress  to  exercise  its  best 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  means  to  carry  into  execution 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  national  Government. 

The  increase  in  the  national  production  of  the  precious 
metals  bears  strict  relation  to  the  power  of  collecting 
taxes;  to  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  between  the 
States;  to  the  power  of  coining  money  and  regulating  its 
value;  to  the  power  of  raising  and  maintaining  armies  and 
navies,  and  to  the  power  of  borrowing  money.  It  bears 
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strict  relation  to  the  general  regulation  of  the  currency,  to 
the  administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government, 
to  the  management  of  the  national  debt,  and  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  national  credit.  So  close  and  vitally  important 
was  this  relation  during  the  late  rebellion,  that  but  for  the 
immense  increase  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
within  the  United  States  the  success  of  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  have  been  doubtful,  if  not  absolutely  im¬ 
possible. 

The  power  to  pass  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  augment¬ 
ing  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  and  thereby  secur¬ 
ing  advantages  relating  to  the  collection  of  taxes,  to  the 
national  coinage  and  currency,  to  the  national  credit,  to 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  to  the  raising  and  support  of 
armies  and  navies,  to  the  national  debt,  to  the  support  of 
the  civil  departments  of  the  Government,  and  to  its  fiscal 
operations,  rests  upon  the  same  constitutional  ground  as 
the  power  to  provide  for  a  bridge,  a  light-house,  a  pier,  a 
revenue-cutter,  a  military  or  national  academy,  a  national 
bond,  a  greenback,  a  nautical  almanac,  a  storm-signal 
service,  a  reconnoissance,  an  exploration,  or  a  coast  sur 
vey.  If  the  pending  measure  is  unconstitutional,  then  ar< 
each  and  all  of  these,  and  numberless  other  means  adoptee* 
by  the  Government  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  im 
posed  b}r  the  fundamental  law,  also  unconstitutional. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  expends  millionr 
of  dollars  in  surveys  and  explorations;  in  sending  expedi 
tions  into  northern  and  southern  seas  to  make  observations 
and  collections  in  aid  of  science  and  physical  geography; 
in  surveying  routes  for  an  inter-oceanic  canal;  in  the 
search  for  coal  fields  in  South  America,  that  fuel  may  be 
more  conveniently  supplied  to  our  national  ships. 

And  not  this  alone:  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  land,  and  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  given 
by  the  Government  in  aid  of  lines  of  railway,  because,  it 
was  argued,  they  connected  remote  sections  of  the  country, 
and  tended  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  the  national  defense. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
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tion  is  not  restricted  to  the  details  of  buying  and  selling, 
which  fall  more  aptly  within  the  provisions  of  the  local 
jurisdictions,  hut  looks  to  those  general  political  arrange¬ 
ments  concerning  trade,  on  which  its  aggregate  interests 
depend.  And  such  mainly  are  the  regulations  to  be  found 
in  the  provisions  of  our  national  legislation,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  give  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
merchants,  and  to  advance  our  commerce  and  manufactures. 
And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the  power  to  make  all  need¬ 
ful  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States  includes  the  power  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  and  value  of  that  property.  The  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  the  public  domain  constitute  an  invalu¬ 
able  portion  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Whatever  measures  may  be  needful  to  determine, 
develop,  and  increase  the  value  of  these  mines  are  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Constitution.  That  such  will  be  the  tendency 
of  the  pending  measure,  no  man  acquainted  with  the  facts 
can  deny  or  doubt. 

But  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  future  working  of 
these  mines,  as  now  conducted,  are  most  serious.  They 
are  situated  in  the  side  of  an  abrupt  mountain,  and  are 
worked  by  perpendicular  shafts,  of  which  there  are,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  over  thirty.  These  have  reached  a 
depth  of  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  on 
each  of  them  powerful  engines  are  placed,  which  propel 
pumps,  and  hoist  the  ore  and  debris.  The  cost  of  fuel  at 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill,  where  these  shafts  and  engines 
are  worked,  is  twelve  dollars  per  cord  in  gold;  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  so  great  that  this  item  of  expendi¬ 
ture  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  yield,  and  increases  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  depth  attained.  Moreover,  as  this  depth 
increases,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  shafts  and  galleries 
supplied  with  fresh  air  also  increases.  This,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  heat  also,  which  amounts  to  one  degree  Fahren¬ 
heit  for  every  sixty  feet  in  depth,  prevent  the  miner  from 
performing  the  same  amount  of  work  as  he  would  if  em- 
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ployed  in  a  healthy  atmosphere  and  in  a  moderate  temper¬ 
ature.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  health 
from  these  causes,  the  pecuniary  loss  is  very  great,  consid¬ 
ering  that  three  thousand  men  are  employed  at  an  average 
pay  of  §3  50,  in  gold,  per  day  of  eight  working  hours. 
This  loss  may  be  safely  estimated  at  twenty-five  per  cent. 
But  a  consideration  of  a  far  graver  character  is  the  evil 
effects  which  the  poisonous  air  of  deep  and  ill-ventilated 
mines  has  upon  the  health  of  the  miners.  Amedee  Burat, 
an  eminent  French  writer  upon  the  economy  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  mines,  says: 

“  The  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  mining. 
This  importance  may  be  readily  understood  when  we  find  that  four-fifths  of 
all  workmen  who  perish  in  mines  are  victims  of  foul  air.” 

Scoffern,  an  English  writer,  makes  use  of  the  following 
language : 

“The  stagnant  air  acts  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  producing  consump¬ 
tion  and  other  allied  diseases,  which  carry  off  the  miner  in  the  prime  of  life. 
As  a  class  they  are  robust  and  naturally  less  liable  than  even  seamen  to  such 
diseases;  but  such  are  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  impure  air  they  breathej 
that  fifty-two  per  cent,  die  of  consumption,  in  a  country  where  the  percent¬ 
age  among  agricultural  and  other  surface  laborers  amounts  only  to  twenty 
per  cent,  in  the  worst  localities.” 

The  cause  of  humanity  should  provide  a  remedy  when 
an  effectual  one  is  within  reach.  Other  difficulties  present 
themselves  in  deep  mining,  which  increase  rapidly  as  depth 
increases;  and  the  mine  itself,  unless  conserved  by  science 
and  the  best  engineering  skill,  must  be  abandoned  as  un¬ 
profitable. 

Nearly  all  our  present  methods  of  mining  for  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  are  wasteful  and  improvident  to  a  shameful 
extent.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  every  wise  Government 
to  protect  its  fisheries,  its  forests,  its  game,  its  mines.  In 
this  policy  we  may  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  other  lands.  In  all  European  mining  countries 
their  respective  Governments,  with  an  eye  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  production  of  bullion,  and  in  order  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  population,  have  exercised  some 
sort  of  supervision  and  control  of  their  mines.  Gigantic 
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undertakings,  looking  to  their  drainage,  ventilation,  and 
successful  and  economical  working,  are  encouraged  and 
patronized. 

Above  and  beyond  all,  this  enterprise  is  in  the  interest 
of  labor;  and  I,  in  behalf  of  those  laborers  who  have  hewn 
from  the  wilderness  the  foundations  of  a  fair  and  noble 
Commonwealth;  who,  amid  the  snows  of  winter,  on 
parched  and  torrid  plains,  beset  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
by  savage  tribes,  deep  down  under  the  earth,  amid  foul 
vapors  and  fainting  with  intolerable  heat,  are  bringing  to 
light  and  pouring  into  the  commerce  of  the  world  the 
hidden  wealth  of  those  western  mountains ;  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  solitudes  of  the  desert  re-echo  with  the  sounds 
of  free,  intelligent,  and  Christian  labor — I,  in  their  behalf, 
advocate  this  measure,  so  intimately  blended  with  their 
interests  and  well-being. 

[N.  B.  No  final  action  could  be  had  on  the  pending  hill 
for  the  lack  of  time  ;  hut  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  the 
hill  will  he  enacted  into  a  law  at  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.] 


